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SAIL, LITTLE BOAT. 





Sall, little boat—sall out of the bay 
To the radiant West; 

Swiftasa bird, tomy Dear Heart say 
That love is bess. 


Bear him a Message, A Nnessage sweet 
(My heart thy freight!) 
And haste where the serge and the shallows 
meet 
At the golden gate. 


Speed fast away with enchanted crew 
And snow-white wings; 

For Peace and Joy are aboard of you, 
And a soul that sings. 


What though the wind and the wave divide, 
And the way is long— 

The currents of ocean are deep and wide, 
But Love Is strong. 


BEHIND A MASK. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ARLYON had not intended to repeat 
( his visit to Norfolk on the following 

Saturday, and his reply to Helsford’s 
inquiry was made in perfect good faith. 
it was therefore with an uncertain feeling 
that he received towards the end of the 
week an invitation from the Vicar’s wife, 
urging him, in somewhat peremptory 
terms, tocome down again. He accepted 
however, though with a secret feeling of 
shamefacedness, consoling himeelf with 
the reflection that the few words which 
had passed on the subject between him and 
Helsford could not possibly be construed 
into a promise or undertaking. 

As his train glided into Stretton he 
caught sight of the Vicarage ponychaise in 
the station-yard, and was nota little dis- 
appointed to find that its only occupant 
was Mrs, Manping. As he approached her, 
the Vicar’s wife greeted bim with a merry 
laugh, which caused him to realize with 
sudden confusion that the ex pression of his 
face had revealed his ungracious senti- 
ments, 

“I came alone because I wanted to have 
a word with you in private,’ said Mrs, 
Manning, with a mockingly apologetic 
air. 

“I feel highly honored,’’ said Carlyon, 
with a clumsy attempt at politeness, as he 
took his seat beside her. 

‘Don’t say you would not rather it had 
been Ethbel,’’ returned Mrs, Manning 
laughingly; “if you do I shall be offended, 
because | 
weil indeed. Do fou feel better now ?” 

“You said you bad something particular 
lo say to ine,”’ suggested Carlyon, who was 
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| “I don’t know. That is just what makes | 





| in spite of herself, 


me unéasy. Ethel read aloud to us the 
first two pages, in which he told her of the 
object of his journey; but when she 
reached the top of the third page she sud 
denly checked herself, and, turning very 
red, put the letter into her pocket, and has 
never alluded to it since,’”’ added Mrs. 
Manning significantly. 

“Why skould she?’ inquired Carlyon, 
vaguely ill at ease 

“On the other hand, why should she 
not?” returned the Vicar’s wife, with an 
impressive glance at him. ‘*What could 
he have to say to her that she did not 
want us to know ?”’ 

. “Is that all?’ remarked Carlyon, with 
assumed indifference, 

“All!” repeated Mrs. Manning, with a 
vicious flick with the whip at the patient 
pony. ‘You irritate me, Eustace. Let 
me tell you thatitisa dangerous symptom 
when a girl bas secret correspondence.”’ 

“It may mean nothing,” said Carlyon, 
more downcast tban be cared to show. 

“But it may mean a good deal,’’ retorted 
Mrs. Manning. ‘Now look here, Eustace, 
if you were an ordinary lover | should not 
tell you this, but you are so absurdly dif- 
fident and—and proud that I consider it 
necessary for your own good to stimulste 
your jealousy and determination. 











ee 


can,”’ interposed the young lady at this 
juncture, rather eagerly. ‘I can manage 


the pony, and one of the children can come | 


with me.” 

“The children have coughs; they must 
stay in the nursery this afternoon, cear,’’ 
said Mrs. Manning smilingly. “And do 
you know, Peter, that Dumpling stumbled 
twice when going down the hill this morn- 
ing ?”’ 

“Dumpling requires some driving; that 
is the fact,’’ said the parson gravely, with 
a wink at Carlyon. 

*Kustace, you wouldn’t mind, I’m sure,’ 
said Mrs. Manning, looking at her guest 
with an innocent air. ‘Peter, as you hear, 
is engaged and cannot walk out with you 
till later.”’ 

Of course Carlyon would not mind; he 
would be delighted to escort Miss Vivian 
into Stretton, though he offered his services 
somewhat awkwardly. Innocent as he 
was, Carlyon could not help suspecting 
that a barefaced conspiracy was in progress 
to obtain for him the gratification of a tete- 
a-tete drive with Ethel, and he feared she 
might resent it. The young lady however 


| was apparently discreet enough to accept 


You | 


are the sort of man to toss your head if a | 


girl appears unresponsive, and to walk off 
in the opposite direction. That may be 
grand and noble, but it isn’t practical. I 
want you to marry Ethel Vivian; but, in 
order to marry her, you must win her.”’ 

“What can I do?’ inquired Carlyon, 
half sulkily. 

“Do? Why, make love to her—beat her 
cousin out of the field—gain ber affection, 
if need be!’ replied 
the Vicar’s wife, with animation. ‘I am 
very fond of Ethel; I believe she is a good 
noble-hearted girl, and that the man wbo 
wins her will be lucky,’’ she added more 
quietly. ‘*‘You know my opinion of Mr. 
Helsford. I am sure he is unworthy of 
her, and, if I can prevent it, he shall not 
marry her. I wil! not flatter your vanity 
by expressing any opinion about you; | 
need only say that I think you will make 
her a good husband.”’ 

Carlyon received Mrs. Manning’s lecture 
in good part, though he did not altogether 
relish it. It was quite true that he was 


| ridiculously proua and sensitive; but bis 


like sincerity. Ethel is very | 


Sull rather sensitive on the subject of bis | 


aflections, 

‘For one thing, J] thought you had better 
take advantage of your friend's being well 
out of the way to improve your acquaintace 
with Ethel,” said Mra. Manning. 

“It was very thoughtful of you; but | 
4 not certain that Helsford is well out of 
thé Way, as you call it,” returned Carlyon. 
“He said he would probably be back by 
the end of this week.’’ 

‘But he is not coming,” said Mrs. Man- 
ning confidently. 

“How do you know?” 

“H@ wrote and told Ethel that he will 
not return till next week.’ 


“Indeed ? Has Ethel had a letter from 
Sim 2" said Carlyon uneasily. 
Yes; that is why I wrote to you, and 
&\ is whai I want to speak to you about, 


‘aid Mrs, Manning rather mysteriously 
Why? What was in the latter ?’ 


love for Ethel Vivian was more than a 
passing fancy, and it was already begin- 
ning to render him humbie minded, 

The marked reserve with which be was 
greeted by the girl herself on his arrival 
at the Vicarage was ca)culated to put his 
devotion to # somewhat severe test. Miss 
Vivian’s manner was cold and even repel- 
lant, and Carlyon realized that bis friend’s 
wife had foreseen this change in her pro 
tegee, and had designed to prepare him for 
it. He soon proved that Mrs. Manning’s 
advice bad not been thrown away upon 
him, for, instead of showing resentment, 
be exerted his best efforts to please. The 
result was so far reassuring that Ethel 


Vivian gradually became wore friendly | 


and genial. 

After luncheon Mrs. Manning made the 
startling discovery that she had come to 
the end of her stock of wool of a particular 
shade which she was using at the moment, 
and it was impossible for her to leave the 
house that afternoon. Would dear Ethel 
mind driving into Stretton for a fresh sup- 
ply? The Vicar would no doubt be able 
to accompany ber. 


“My dear, how can 1?7’’ returned the 
reverend gentieman, looking at Carlyon 
with a facetious grin You know I must 


write my sermon 
‘I can go alone, Mrs. Manning, indeed | 


the situation, for she raised no further pro 
test and accepted the proffered services of 
her cavalier with a fairly good grace, 

Long before the slow-trotting and un- 
justly-maligned Dumpling had accom- 
plished the journey to the neighboring 
town, the occupants of the chaise behind 


| him were on excellent terms, Ethel Vivian 


was ber old self again, and the pleasant 
ripple of her girlish laughter sounded be- 
witchingly on Carlyou’s ear. 

Mra, Manning’s commission at Stretton 
having been executed, Carlyon sought to 
prolong the homeward journey as much 
as possible under the pretence of not over- 
working the pony, and was sorry when 
they came to the foot of the last bill, over 
the brow of which the spire of Bilston 
Church wes visible. 

“Hallo, you two—what a time you've 
been! What have you been up to?” cried 
a well-known voice, just as they reached 
this spot. 

“Hallo, Peter !’’ exclaimed Carlyon, not 
overpleased at beholding the rubicund 
face ot his friend the Vicar, which ap- 
peared over the hedge by the roadside. 

‘Here is a friend of yours,’’ said the 
parson, with a warping grimace. 

As the Vicar spoke Stepben Helsford 
stepped over an edjoining stile, and leapt 
across the ditch into the road. 

“Stephen !’’ exclaimed Ethel, with # 
vivid blush and a start which caused her 
companion a feeling of guilty self con- 
BciOUs 68S, 

“A pleasant surprise, I bope!’’ 
Helsiord, advancing, bat in hand. 

“You said you would not return till 
next week,’”’ remarked the girl, whose 
evident confusion affected Carlyoun most 
uncomfortably. 

“J could not stay away from you, my 
dear Ethel,’”’ said Helsford, with a pecu- 
liar suile. 

He seized his cousin's band in his own, 
and was apparently about to proceed to 
embrace her as be had done at their pre 
vious meeting; but Carlyon remarked, 
with savage satisfaction, that the girl 
made a #light movement away from him, 
and Helsford bad tact enough to take the 
hint. 

‘*] didn't expect to either, 
Cariyon,”’ be said, abruptly turning Ww his 
friend. 


said 


mineet you 


“*T didn’t expect to come,’’ Carlyon an- 
awered, reddening 

“] thought you we waswhy | 
asked the questior a Helsford, with 
@ scarcely-disgulised sneer 

Carlyon bit his lip, and was half inclined 
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to make an angry retort; but he wisely 
preserved silence, though he had a rank- 
ling suspicion that Helsford considered he 


| had caught bim in a trap. Meanwhile, 


the parson had sauntered up, and now 
said— 

“Mr. Helsford declares he can’t stay to 
dinner, and must return to town by the 
next train. I therefore thought, as you 
didn’t come back, that we had better come 
to meet you.” 

Jarlyon fancied that Helsford’s expres- 
sion was not particularly amiable as the 
parson referred to their prolonged ab- 
sence, and, noticing a return of the bright 
color to the cheeks of his fair companion, 
he said — 

“The pony is over-fed, Peter. I couldn't 
get him along.”’ 

“Tl suppose you didn’t try," said the 
parson, looking very sly, as he patted the 
pony’s fat sides. “He hasn’t turned a 
hair. He can do the distance on three legs 
in half the time you have taken.”’ 

“Oarlyon is a careful whip, | suspect,’ 
said Helaford, glancing from him to Ethel 
with an irritating smile. 

“Oh, uncommonly careful, evidently !’’ 
cried the parson, with a jovial laugh. 

Carlyon felt so desperately annoyed 
that he could at that moment have as- 
saulted bis friend the Keverend Peter. 

“How is poor uncle, Stephen ?” inquired 
Ethel nervously, as the party moved for- 
ward, 

“Very bad, from all accounts,”’ 
Helsford, walking by her side, 

“Poor fellow! Did you see bim?” said 
Ethel, with genuine concern. 

“No; he will see nobody. I’m afraid he 
will not last very long, though the doctor 
says he is better than he was when he 
came. In fact, the placé seems to agree 
with bim,’’ said Helaford. 

“Of whom did you 
quiries 7” asked Ethel. 

‘The nurse chiefly, but | saw the doctor 
also, I think she is a thoroughly reapect- 
able woman,’’ said Helsford, 

“You say you did not see uncle Henry?”’ 

“No, By the way, I suppose you wrote 
and told him I bad been here—that you 
had seen me?" inquired Helsford, lower- 
ing bis voice, 

“You, Is there any harm?’ 
iethel anxiously. 

“No; it was quite natural you should do 


said 


make your in- 


returned 


wo, Of course; but— 

Before Helsford could finish the sen- 
tence the Vicar’s wife suddenly appeared 
in their midst, and it then transpired that 
she had been absent upon some pressing 
business in the village when Helatord had 
called, and waa only at that moroent re- 
turning home. Her quick sympathetic 
yiance, first at Ethel and then at Carlyon, 
showed that she immediately realized the 
situation, and she turned upon ber bus 
band with some asperity. 

“Peter, have you given: Mr. 
s01n6 tea ?”’ 

‘Tea? No!’ answered the parson con. 
temptuously. “I offered bim some 
whiskey.”’ 

“You ought to have ordered the tea and 
sent for me.”’ 

“Mr. Helsford called to see Ethel, and 
as she and Carlyon were such a very long 
time——’”’ 

“Hush, Peter! For shame! They had 
several commissions to execute, and | am 
surprised to see Lbem back #0 s00D. 
in, Mr. Helsford,’’ she aided, with more 
than her usual graciousn6ss 


Helsford 


Come 


‘He says he can’t stay,’’ interposed the 
parsnor 
Nonsense ‘ “ f rae wo 
t 
y v 
O@ 11) 6 4 elafor A y Wa ox) 
@ liMie pressing r perbay* his Koow lecge 
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pene sesame 
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or 





had prompted bin to decline 


of thew 
the rvitation oof the master of the hourse 
ven « ateonce of ite mistress, At 
” eve pet ened o remain to dinner, 
after few faint, porte protesta 
tions ‘ ngcuet athert usband 
& look of yet trurmph and warning, 
ot fob the ‘ » bis rather crestfallen 
and de oeanor, seeined fully to 
underetat ) reciate; then she con 
ducted He rd to the house, The hev- 


erend Peter nidged Carlyon o@ they fol. 

wed op the garden walk, tut the iatter 
ipetineg \s guessed that his frend would 
not refer again before Hieisford to the 
duration of the Journey to Stretton. 

The Vicar’s wile had no doubt good ren 
wonefor toing expecially gracious to her 
gueets but it eeemed to Carlyon that his 


hostens arrvieg her com plalsance @ 
jittle t far when she directed Melsford 
to wit Leatde his cotmin at the dinner 
tate fhis yvave tleleford the oppor 


tunity of cari goon # private CODVOrsA 
tiom with |. te al intervals during the 
mien, ite add te Carlyon'’s irritation, 
Mire Mar v wemed deliberately to 
favor this arrangement by addressing her 
remarkaexoiueively to her husband and 
himeaelf krom Cartyon's point of view, 
theevening was bardly « success, though 
it panne fi harmoniously enough, Hels 
for ‘ neelf very agreeable to 
evervtwoualy ’ ding Carlyon, to whom 
he now seemed anxious to make amends 


by warmth of gjoanner for bis keant court 
esy at thelr meeting «few hours earlier, 
enriv trom the table 


‘ ‘flere 


bride “ w 


to cateh the last train to town, he took oc- 


casion tomurnurin Carlyon's eer a few 
words in the nature fan apology 

“| dace way | soemed rather out of 
temper,’ Le maid: hat you may have 


Kudos? the renron lL had iny journey to 
France for nothing’ 

“Would net your uncle see you?” 

thee wie? Nothe! tle nearly had a fit 


when bhetheard | waeitin the house, re 
turned ble ford ! ter 

* Perhat he wtl relent when he e@on- 
widers that you took # long Journey on 
his ameeeount romarked Carlyon, hardly 
knowing how to offer consolation, 

“] took care be should know that, and 
I'm bound to say the nurse did) her best 
forme; butift wee ne vo, and never will 
be. Giood bya, old fellow! Here comos 


Manning with the tra 


CHAPFER VIII. 


TEL belsford’s departure, Carlyon 
\ hus ocned to the drawing room, where 


hetound Mra, Manning rented alone, 


bothe ving alrem dy retired, on the ploa | 
of » headache his elrctimstance did not) 
Giminiah Corlyon’s smouldering diseon 
tent, and be could nat resist saying 
abray iy 


“You see, Mra. Manning, Helstord 
turned upafter all! 

Pie N i “wife (nuyhed at his woe be 
Kone cout Letina oy, 

ae rhustace! shosaid. “Veter might 


have contrived to let you bave your crive 


mh perme bo vou Know that dT think Mr, 
llevst -leoller Whe a ruse, and that he 
intended to take us by surprise?’ 


“Why the ld be wish to take us by sur 
prise? 
‘Linney be suspected vou woud come 


down he onbt heist satisehed now 
that you adinire Lis oousin. Did he seem 
mort wd relng You? 

“Hed n eeu murprinod, and he ey 
slew \ over pleased,”” answered 
(mr.y ui y 

\ ei? 

\e tar as | iif judge, Ethel seaned 
mire» Lied i” pionsed at seelng iitmn 
Prout they my at very lbliinateant dinner 
1 sem ‘ "i tiake@ oul whether ehe 
like | ti ¢ ‘ nil editiny 'tentiv, 

Woiin ‘hove thins bintter te you? 
lathe \ Manning “Your trusipess 
In teoumake berlike you. | watehbed her 
‘ \ my this @vening, and, if you 
Varuen prion, lam sure that at least 
wl ‘ ve the vot 

“Why do you say tyet?’’ inquired Cis 
byon 

Herat L tt he ois detlertuined to 


mhe les ve him. and he will pretty! 


miLCoet ois a wed to have bis own 
wri j soot Help suspecting that he 
bas sorne secro) ln tae.nce Over her, which 
predis ‘ ‘ Isten to hin favor- 
aby orl Mrs Manning thoughtfully. 
Wohia ’ hierar asked Carlyon 
VA ba y * “ ut if s@enos te 
tive ‘ ! nmi to be aliraid of 
i ‘ irs Ma ny, looking 
j ‘ t t wine 


THE SATURDAY 


“Why, of course!” returned Mra, Maa- 
ning. “In the first place, you have be- 
baved fairly well for you, and I think 
you have risen in Ethel's estimation. In 
the next, | contrived, | bope, to smooth 
over the little awkwardness caused by 
Voter's clumsiness, Finally, I have s#atis- 


fled myself that Ethel is not at present in , 


love with her Gousin, Don't you think 
that is a pretty good day's work 7” 

Carlyon was fain to admit so much, at 
all events, and the return of the Vicar 
shortly aflerwards put an end to their 
confidential tete-a tete, 

The next day however Carlyon became 
more despondent that ever. for Ethel in 
ber wanper towarde him bad reverted to 
her former coldness and reserve, and his 
test efforts had but little effect in restor- 
ing him to ber favor, Itseemed aathough 
her cousin's visit bad damped her natural 
gaisty, and rendered her reticent and un- 
approachable, and even Mrs, Manning 
was obliged to adunit at the end of the day 
thal she wascompletely puzzled by the 
girl's demeanor. 

The consequence was that Carlyon re- 
turned totown in very low spirits, with 
the fixed determination not to obtrude his 
society upon Ethel! Vivian for some time 
tocome, He might bave maintained his 
determination, but he was not permitted 
to have any choicein the matter, for his 
indefatigable ally soon summoned him 
again to Stretton, Helsford did not appear 
upon the scene on this occasion, and, 
probably for that reason, Carlyon had lit 
tle cause to complain of Ethel Vivian's 
manner towards him. Bat on his next 
visit Helstord having in the meantime 
been down there by himseelf—his reception 
was again the reverse of encouraging, and 
he even had cause to suspect that Ethel 
had been expressly put upon her guard 
against birmn, 

Helstord plainly showed by increasing 
coldness that be regarded him «a6 a formid- 
able rival. His attitude became both 
hostile and aggrieved, as though he consi- 
dered that bis friend was unjustifiably in- 
terpo@g between him and his cousin. 
Under ordinary conditions, Carlyon, being 
aastrictly bonorable man, might have been 
disposed to admit that Helsford’s claims 
were paramount; but be had made in- 
quirtes about Stephen Helsford’s antece- 
dents, and had learnt enough to convince 
him that he was not worthy to aspire to 
hiihel’s hand, He was shunned by most 
of bis tormer friend, and his history, im 
short, was that of # dissipated and un- 
principled gambier and jimpecunious man 
about town. 

Carlyon said nothing about Helstord's 
character to the Mannings, believing that 
the hospitality they showed to Helsford 
was entirely due to bis relationship to 
Ethel Visian. Mra. Manning declared 
that but for the relationshipshe would not 
have received bin beneath her root, Her 
antipathy to Helsford by no means di- 
minished as she came to Know him better: 
no doubt her woman’s instinet divined 
much of what Carlyono felt in honor bound 
to conceal, Had he been indifferent to 
Fthe!l Vivian, he might bave ventured to 
warn her against her cousin for the sake 
of her future happiness, but to have done 
sous things were would have seemed sus 
piciousiy like traducing a rival. He there- 
fore contented himself with doing bis 
best to supplant Helsford in the young 
lady's esteem, with the consolatory feeling 
that his friend was not entitied to consi 
deration 

At length there were signs that Car- 
Lyon's suit was slowly but surely prosper. 
ing As time wenton the girl Insensibly 
began to show a preference for him, to 
tinanifest unmistakable pleasure at his at- 
fentions, and to blush at the scund of bis 
footstep, On the other haud, ber early re- 
gerd tor hercousin scemed to generate into 
something approaching to fear, and, while 
she did not openly repulse him, her atti- 
tude towards bim was marked by visible 
constraint aud embarraesment. 

Notwithstanding these bhopefal sigus 
however, Carlyon, upon Mra, Manning's 
advice, refrained from avowipg bis pas- 
sion until the mystery of Helsford'’s as- 
cendency should be solved. The Vicar's 
wife still beid to ber opinion that Ethel 
Vivian, for some reason, was afraid to in- 
cur her cousin's displeasure, That she 
wonld do so by engaging herself to Car- 
lyon was plainly evident, and thia prob 
ably caused Mra. Manning to apprebend 
that the girl might rejset ber lover's suit 
Inepite of her own inclination. Knowing 
Carlyon’s sensitive disposition, she deem ed 
iM prudent that he should not subject bim 
am refusal 

suning set to work to endeéa' 
BSCor be giri® real sentimenta 


¢ I gh Navblltually frank and 


EVENING. POST. 


communicative with her hostess, main- 
tained on the subject of her cousin the 
most impenetrable reserve, and resolutely 
kept her own counsel. Nearly three 
months elapsed from Ethbel’s arrival at 
the Vicarage before Mra. Manning suc- 
ceeded in ber object. 

At Jength, one afternoon, the Vicar’s 
wife, ina state of great excitement, took a 
journey up to town, and proceeded to 
Carlyon’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 

“My dear Eustace, | have deceived 
Peter entirely on your account,” said 
Mra, Manning, when they bad excharged 
greetings. ‘He bad no idea 1 was coming 
to see you,”’ 

“W bat about?” inquired Carlyon. 

“Can't you guess?’ 

“Ethel ?”’ 

‘Ot course.” 

“Whatis your news?” asked Carlyon, 
laughing and flushing. “Ethel ia well, | 
hope?”’ 

“Yes, she is well, and looking prettier 
than ever.’’ 

“Have you discovered anything?” be 
asked eagerly. 

‘You, at last. My dear Euatace,’’ said 
Mrs. Manning impressively, ‘that man is 
an unfeeling brute,”’ 

“You mean Helsford ?” 

‘Yes, of course. I have seen his letter 
that I told you of, and the secret is this, 
Ethel’s mother—who must have been a 
weak sentimental woman-seemns to have 
enjoined the poor child to marry her 
cousin if he should ask ber. So far as I 
can gatber, there was some idea of poetic 
justice in the mind of the old lady.” 

“What idea?’ 

“From what Ethel tells me, Stepben 
Helsford was at one time his uncie’s heir, 
uniil the old man quarreled with him. 
His aunt, old Mrs. Vivian, seems to have 
syinpathized with Stephen secretly, and J 
sUpPpoRe this request that Ethel should 
warry her cousin was based upon the ex 
pectation that sbo will inherit the ole 
man’s money, Ethel does not seem to 
suspect it, but I have very littledoubt that 
she will inherit her uncle’s fortune, and 
that Stephen knows it.”’ 

“Has Helsford proposed, then?’ in- 
quired Carlyon anxiously. 

“Yes, he has. I got itontof Ethel by 
degrees with the greatest difficulty. The 
poor child is very unhappy and upset 
about it.”’ 

‘Has she accepted him?’ 

“No; she refused him. Can’t you guess 
why?’ 

“No, I can’t—unless it is be 

“There—there! Don’t start up like a 
Jack-inabox! You nearly upset the ink 
stand,’’ excluimed Mrs. Manning, with «# 
laugh. “I suppose she refused him be- 
cause 8he liked somebody else better.’ 

“My dear friend,”’ cried Carlyon, seizing 
her band rapturously—“she really said 
that ?”’ 

*‘ EFustace—have mercy! My rings burt 
No, she did not say 50 to ne—certainly 
pot; but I dare say she might contess it to 
you if you asked her.” 

“My dear Mrs. Manning,’ Carlyon ex 
claimed, pacing the room in great excite 
ment, “bow cau | thank you for this pews? 
I’m sorry for Helsford, though,’ he added 
magnanimously. “l don’t see that you 
can blame him.’’ 

“Because you haven't heard,” said Mrs 
Manning. “He proposed to her two 
months ago.”’ 

“Two months ago !"’ 

“Yes; and, when | said she refused him, 
I used the wrong word. I should have 
said she asked to be excused, alleging that 
she did not love him. But your chivalrous 
friend refused to take bis answer, and has 
been working on the poor child’s feelings 
ever since, by reminding ber of her moth- 
ér's promise and talking about duty, for- 
sooth! I flatter imyself that I have set 
Ethel’s mind at rest upon that score, and 
she knows my opinion of Stephen Hels 
ford,’ 

“How aboutthe uncle? Does he know 
what has been going on?’ asked Carlyon. 

“No; that is what makes me more vexed 
about it,” answered Mrs, Manning. ‘it 
appears that Stephen Heilsford’s first act 
was toimpress upon Ethel tbat she was 
not to mention in her letters to ber uncle 
anything about bis visits. He bas made 
use of my house, in fact, to carry ona 
clandestine courtship, knowing perfectly 
well that Etnel’s uncle and guardian 
would disapprove,”” added tbe parson’s 
wife, with an air of virtuous indignation, 
“However, | have put a stop to that.” 

“What have you done ?”’ 





“] wrote immediately toold Mr. Ilels- 
for to te bi be ale f fla 

W he ? 

Y eater 4 

Then he w probably send f } P 





immediately,’’ said Cariyon, looking crest 
fallen. 

“I can’t help it, Eustace, if he does,” 
said Mra. Manning, evidently vexed with 
herself on Carlyon'’s account. “If I had 
not felt so angry with Stephen Helsford, | 
might bave delayed writing, to give youa 
little time to arrange matters in case Ethel 
has to leavesuddenly; but I wrote off with. 
out pausing to reflect, and that is the rea! 


reason why | called upon you to-day.”’ 


“What do you advise?” inquired Car- 
lyon eagerly. 

“I advise you to come down with me, 
and propose to E.hel immediately,” an- 
swered Mrs, Manning, smiling. “When 
she has consented to be your wife, you 
will be prepared for anything that may 
happen.”’ 

“1 must first write to her guardian,” said 
Carlyon gravely. 

“What punctiliousness !” exclaimed 
Mra. Manning. 

“Would you not have cause of com- 
plaint, Mrs. Manning, if a perfect stranger 
proposed to one of your daughters with- 
out first speaking to you?” inquired Car- 
lyon, 

“That would be different; an uncle is not 
like a parent. Besides, my eldest daugh- 
ter is only tbree,’”’ replied Mrs, Manning 
irreélevantly. 

*] should not like it to be said of me 
that I had made use of your house to carry 
op & Clandestine courtsbip,’’ said Carlyon, 
#miling. 

“How dare you quote me against my- 
self,’ exclaimed Mrs. Manning, laugbirg. 

“I—I won’tlosea moment,” said Carlyon 
earvestly. “Instead of writing, I will 
start for Normandy to-nigbt, and see old 
Mr. Helsford.”’ 

‘But suppose he won’t see you ?’”’ 

“Tcan send in a message or write, 80 as 
to get answer withoutdelay. Don’t blame 
me, Mis. Manning, or think me wanting 
in enterprise,” added Carlyon appealingly. 
“The truth is, I bate the idea of acting in 
an upderhand manner.”’ 

“Blame you! My dear Eustace, I think 
your resolution is noble—I do indeed !” 
cried Mrs, Manning, halt in jest, balf in 
earnest. ‘I confess | should have liked 
you to come down to Stretton first; but I 
quite see that you are taking the right 
course,”’ 

“Will you explain—I mean, I hope 
Ethel will not think——” 

“You may leave your casein my hands,” 
interposed Mrs. Manning promptly. 
“Ethel shall not think worse of you for 
your consciousness. No, you shall not 
come down stairs with me; ] won't hear of 
it. I havea cab at the door, and I really 
bave some sbopping to do,”’ 





CHAPTER IX. 

JHEN Carlyon bad regained his self- 
\\ possession sufliciently to reflect 
with calmness over this interview, 
he began to wonder whether it would not 
be wiser to take Mrs, Manning’s advice, 
and go down to Stretton at once, He per- 
ceived thatit might be awkward if Etbel 
were summoned awny before he bad an 
opportunity Of proposing to her; but, on 
the other band, be had no reason to doubt 
that be would readily obtain old Mr, Hels- 
ford’s consent, Carlyon was rather old- 
tashioned and atrait laced in bis notions, 
and he was one of those conscientious in- 
dividuals who persistently strive to act up 
to their standard of what is rigbt and pro- 
per upon all veccasions. He was metbodi- 
cal too, and liked to do things according to 
the established canons of etiquette and 
good breeding. These inherent propensi- 
ties triumphed over the temptation of 
ignoring old Mr, Helsford until he had 
obtained a favorable avswer from Icthel 
Vivian, aud be finally decided to carry out 

his virtuous resolve. 

He bad gathered from Heisford that 
Pont des Puits was rather an out-of the 
way spol, auda very impatient attempt to 
trace Out his route with the aid of a Brad- 
shaw confirmed that impression. Hels- 
lord had mentioned incidentally that be 
had proceeded via Southampton to Cher- 
bourg, whence be had reached his destina- 
tion after changing trains two or tbree 
times. Carlyon ascertained that the train 
for Southampton in connection with thé 
Cherbourg packet started at 7 45 that even- 
ing, but beyond this the result of bis !D- 
vostigation was so vague that he decided, 
somewhat reluctantly, to apply to Stephen 
Helsford for furtber details. 

Having some pressing work on hand 
which it was essential that he should com- 
plete before he started, he sent a note lo 
Helsford by his clerk, frankly stating the 


object of his contemplated journey, and 
f 

asking t be furnished with particulars 

he route from Cherbourg to Pont ces 


Puits. Helsford happened tw be at bis 


club and, whatever his sentiments may 
bave been on learning his rival's inten- 
tions, be promptly supplied theinformation 
asked for, and replied good humoredly as 
followa— 

“My dear Carlyon—On the next leaf you 
will find the information you require. 


You cannot expect me to wish you luck. 


but at least 1 wish you bon voyage. Give 
my love to nunks. 
“Yours ever, ‘8. H.” 

Carlyon started off by the evening train, 
very sanguine as to the success of his mis 
sion, and fally anticipating that he would 
be able to return on the following night, 
which was an important consideration, as 
both tove and duty rendered him impadi- 
entof delay. \.ut be was destined to un- 
dergo the unpleasant 6x perience of a weari. 
some journey across country from Cher- 
bourg, which proved not only a severe 
trial to his temper, but also suggested the 
question whether Helsford had not per- 
petrated a practical joke at his expense- 
At all evens, he discovered when it was 
too late, that he had been recommended an 
uncomfortably circuitous route, and the 
consequence was that he did not reach 
Pont des Puits until eight o’clock on the 
next evening. 

Pont des Puits turned out to be a quaint 
old-fashioned little place, bardly worthy 
to be called a town, It was charmingly 
situated amid pictureeque surroundings 
on the banks of the Eves, a tributary of 
the Seine. But Carlyon wasin no mood 
for sight-seeing, and be mentally consigned 
Pont des Puits to the category of dull un- 
interesting French provincial towns, with- 
out troubling to acquaint himself with its 
attractive featuies. His only anxiety was 
to obtain an interview with old Mr, HHeis 
ford at the earliest possible moment, and 
with this view, having engaged a room at 
the hotel, be went straight to the Rue de 
la Monarchie to reconnoitre. He did not 
expect tobe able tosee Mr. Heleford at 80 
late an hour, but he bad a vague intention 
of ascertaining how soon the rext morn 
ing he wouid be likely to obtain an inter- 
view with the old gentloman. 

Arriving at the number he was in search 
ot, he hesitated a moment, then stepped 
through the gateway into the dark ill- 
smelling courtyard, and inquired of the 
old woman who emerged from the lodge 
ot the concierge whetber an Eugiish gen- 
man, Mr. Heisford, lived there 

“On the third floor, monsieur!'’ was the 
reply. ‘Youcan goupif you like.” 

Carlyon’s informant did not wait to be 
questioned further, but retired abruptly, 
leaving him to bis own devices, He had 
no alternative but to seek the information 
he required from Mr, Helsford own ser- 
vant, and he therefore somewhat reluc- 
tantly ascended to the third floor. The 
dirty, ill-lighted staircase and the general 
appearance of the place suggested to Car 
lyon’s mind that Ethel’s uncie bad not be- 
lied his character for parsimoniousness in 
the choice of his habitation. 

The door gf Mr. Helsford’s apartinent 
was Opened, after some delay, by a@ siat 
ternly French maid-of aill-work, who, in- 
stead of attempting to answer Carlyon’s 
inquiries, said briefly that she would cali 
“Madame.” Carlyon, reasonably suppos- 
ing that she neant the nurse, was loath to 
disturb her at that bour of the night: but 
before he could vemonstrate 4 Wwomusan’s 
voice demanded, in unmistakable Eng- 
lish-French, what was the matter, 

“] presume J] ain speaking to Mr. Hels 
ford’s nurse,’”’ said Carlyon, peering into 
dim interior. : 

“Yes, lam Mr. Helsford’s nurse’? was 
the reply, as a compact figure advanced 
resolutely to the doorway. 

“T had no intention of disturbing any 
one at this hourof thé aight, for | know 
Mr. Helsford in an invalid,’’ said Carlyon 
apolozetically. “Ionly wished to ascer 
tain what would be the most convenient 
hour for me to call upon him to-morrow 
worning.”’ 

“You wish to see Mr. Helsford 7?” sald 
the narse, in clear precise accents. 

“Yes; lbave come over from HKnogland 
OD purpose,’’ replied Carlyon, 

“What is your pame and your busl- 
n6ss ?”’ asked the nurse. 

“My business is with Mr. Helsford,”’ re- 
torted Carlyon, resenting the nurse's 
perempiory tone. “Here is my card— 
my name is Carlyon.”’ 

“Mr. Helsford never 8968 visitors 
the nurse, taking his card hesitatingly 
“Wilt you step inside?’ she added, after a 
moment's pause. 
I don’t think he is ax eep yet Iw 


” 


aid 


“Heis gone to bed, but 
him your card and ask when he ¥ 


( 


i wor en 


THE SATURDAY 


dent cnriosity. Cariyon, on hia side, took 
a quiet survey of bis companion, and was 
agraio impressed, as he had been at their 
first meeting, with her quiet determined 
air and resolute bearing. She had dis- 
carded the uniform garb of the sister- 
hood, and was attired in a neat dress of a 
dark color, with white collar and coffa, 
She was undeniably a handsome woman, 
and Carlyon found bimself wondering bow 
she came to adopt her present benevolent 
but cheerless occu pation, 

“Are you «a friend of Mr. Helsford’s ?”’ 
she inquired, as she happened to meet Car- 
lyon’ gaze, 

“No; Mr. Helsford will not know my 
name. You had better say that I wish to 
see hini very particularly with reference 
to his niece, Miss Vivian,” said Carlyon, 

The nurse nodded and left the room, 
while Carlyon, feeling a little nervous and 
uncomfortable, fidgeted about, hat in band, 
Staring into theill-smelling courtyard, and 
scrutinizing the dingy prints of religious 
subjects which ornamented the walls. His 
Suspense lasted only a few moments, for 
presentiy the nurse returned. 

‘He says he will see you at once,” she 
said in rather a sullen tone., 


‘Really!’ exclaimed Carlyon, somewhat | 


flurried by this unexpected announce- 


ment. “Are you sure I shall not be dis- | 


turbing him?” 


“You bad better see him while you can,” | 


answered the nurse shortly. ‘Being an 
invalid, his moods are uncertain, He 


may retuse to receive you another time.’”’ 


Carlyon quite realized the force of this, 
and, though he wo@ld have preferred to 


deter the interview till he was better pre- | 
pared for it, he dared not neglect the pres- | 


ént opportunity. The nurse led the way 
across the passage to an*adjoining apart 
ment, and Cariyon followed, contemplat- 


ing somewhat shrinkingly the task before | 
| testimony about me,” said Carlyon, begin- 


him, 
He was ushered into a room in the front 


of the house, and before he had time to | 


look around him the querulous voice of 
the invalid demanded his business. In 
the dim light with proceeded from a care 
fully shaded lamp he perceived a gaunt 
figure propped up in bed with pillows, the 
silken mask baving a particularly ghastly 
eflect in the semi-dark ness, 

“lam sorry to disturb you, sir, at so late 


an hour,’ commenced Carlyon as calmly | 
y 


as possible, 

“Never mind that,” interrupted old Mr. 
Helsford impatiently, “What do you 
want with me?” 

Carlyon glanced uneasily at the nurse, 
who had stationed herself at the foot of the 


bed, where she seemed disposed to remain | 


during the interview. 

“T wish to speak with you in private, 
Mr. Heistord,”’ said Carlyon meaningly. 

“Gol’ said the invalid, addressing his 
attendant sharply. 

The nurse moved away very reluctantly, 
Carlyon thought, and did not look partic 
ularly amiable. The invalid could scarce- 
ly restrain his impatience as she slowly 


. left the room and closed the door behind 


her. He then turned itamediately to Car- 
lyon, and said— 

“Well, sir—well; what isthe matter with 
my niece?’ 

“Nothing, Mr. Helsford,’’ answered Car- 
lyon, “Tam thankful to say she is well 
and happy. My virit, though it bas refer- 
ence to her, chiefly concerns mvyself.”’ 

It was a trying ordeal to Carlyon to 
make confession of bis tender passion to 
the young lady's unsympathetic guardian. 
Old Mr. Helstord listened to what Le had 
to Say in vritn silence, Wiich was even 
more en barrassing than cCileect discour- 
agement. Carlyon felt painfully conscious 
that he was performing his task indifler- 
ently, but be inanaged to give 6x pression 
to bis bopes and aspirations with distinct 
ness which Jeft no room for doubt, 

“Do you know Mrs. Manning?” in 
quired Mr, Helsterd abruptly, when Car- 
lyon had finished : 

“Yes, certainiy—very well indeed,’’ aa- 
swered Carlyon, Surprised at the qt estion, 

“Ab, then I] bevin to understand the 
said Mr. Hels 


’ 


meaving of this letter! 
ford, taking up # document trom the table 
by the bedside. “You are the lavored 
suitor, J suppose?” 

The question, and the cynieal tone in 
which it was asked, disconcerted Carlyon; 
but, before he cou.a anawer the old 
yentieman, ioaering the letter so that it 
came beneath (he rays of the lamp, #ald 
while glancing at it 

“Mrs. Manning l that my scoun 


of a 


EVENING POST. 


old Mr. Helsford, raising hia voice. 

“TI did not come to plead his cause," 
Carlyon ventured to way. 

“No, you didn't,” said Mr. Helsford, 
dropping the letter upon the counterpane, 
and fixing bis keen glance upon Carlyon; 
“but, for all I know, you are no better 
than he. If I mistake not, I have seen 
you before.” 


“You have a good memory,” replied | 


Carlyon, half involuntarily. “1 called at 
your house at Stretton one afternoon, and 
exchanged a few words with you at your 
gute,”’ 

“Yes, I remember; you were then a 
friend of my nephew's, I suppose you 
aré enemies now that you are rivals, eh— 
mortal enemies 7" said Mr, Helsford, with 
a harsh laugh. 

“We have not quf&rroled,” answered 


| Carlyon. 


“} should have thought better of you if 
you had,”’ returned the old man. 

“Nor were we ever particular friends,” 
continued Carlyon. “We became ae 
quainted ataclub to which we both be 
long.”’ 

“Well, well, take my advice. The less 
yon have to do with Stephen Hetsford the 
better,”’ said old Mr. Helsford impatiently. 
“Now about this matter you were speak. 
ing of. You have not mentioned it to my 
niece,’’ 

“T have not yet ventured to declare my 
affection,” said Carlyon gravely. 

“You areevidently a model young wan,’’ 
sneered Mr. Helsford, “and would no 


| doubt make a model husband, Your 


character and prospects appear, from your 
own account, to be everything that a 
guardian could wish: but 1 don't believe 
in you, because you are a friend ot mv 


| nephew's, and we ali know the adage about 


‘birds of a feather,’’’ 
“If you would like to have independent 


ning to get rullied, “I can refer you to a 
common friend, Mr. Bold,”’ 

“Bold! Wuoat Bold?’ inquired Mr, 
Heisford quickly. “Do you mean Mr, 
Bold, my lawyer?”’ 

“Yos,”’ answered Carlyon; “he knows 
me very well.” 

“Ah, [ suppose you and he have been 


chattering togetber about me,”’ said the | 


invalid spitefully. 

‘1 discovered by accident that he knew 
you,” said Carlyou. “There bas been no 
chattering.” 

“] should not wonder if you have got 
an ideainto your head that my niece will 
inherit a fortune from me,” remarked Mr, 
Helstord. 

The aly insir uation that his acquaintance 


with Mr. Bold might bave caused his pres. | 


ent application was not lost upou Carlyon, 
who experienced a thrill of indignation; 
but the sense of the importance of his 
mission 6nabled him to keep calin, 

“| bave no such idea,” he answered 
quietly. ‘l am quite willing to marry 
your niece without a fortune.” 

“Well, now you wantiny auawor, J sup- 
pose?” said Mr. Helsford, apparently 
deriving malicious eujoyment trom keep- 
ing the young nan in SUsPensO 

“You would preter, perbaps, to conal 
der my request,” returned Carlyon, with 
instinctive apprehension, which the old 
man’s ecoffiug tone certainly warranted, 

“T bave considered, My answer is 
‘No,’”’ said Mr. Helstord very distinctly 
and emphatically. 

“Do you mean that you objact—— 

“Certainly, ’ jnterrupted Mr. ilelstord, 
before Carlyou could complete his sen 


tence; I] object abeolutely aud deel fedly 
to your marrying ny niece’ 

“May 1 inquire upon what grounds?” 
asked! Carlyonu pravesy. 

‘“Beeause | suspoct a plot between you 
and my precious nephew and this Mra, 
Manning.’ 

wSir't’ cried Carlyon, losing hia self 
control and springing from bis chair. 

“Well, wir, you asked iny reasona,’’ 
said Mr. lielsford sharply, “Ll had no de 
sireto givethem., Take my answer, aud 
don’t ask questions.” 

Cariyon felt be could not trust himself 
to prolong the interview, and, as il was 
evident that old Mr. Heisford, ia bis pros 
ent mood, was not likely to be concillaled 
by anything he right say, Le walked to 
the door without another word, A4 he 
turned the handle the old man sald, with 
mock politeness 

“] wo borry you have had a@ truitioss 
journey, but you might have given ine 
credit for pot being such @ fool as my 
nephew thinks me.”’ 

“What do you inean?” asked Carlyon 
involuntarily. 

“Itis@ plot between you and him, with 
the connivance of this .ady, to secure mny 
niece’s supposed fortune!” cried the oid 


man vindictively 


- 


Bric-a-Brac. 


|; Pianwe —lHare is adish never seenon a 
| Npaniah table, because in Spain there is a 
| superstition that hares in the night go into 


| 


| churchyards and dig up the graves and 


| gat the dead bodies, 
| Winp —The rate of the wind varies from 
five miles an hour—a light breeze—to 
| Gighty or a hundred miles an hour—a hur- 
ricane, From thirty to forty niles an hour 
is reckoned a high wind or a gale; at fifty 
miles an bour it ie called a storm, 
ProrreeTion.—The Andaman Islands 
abounds in reptiles, in centipedes and 
scorpions, as well as moaquitoes and all 
the Insect life of jungles, To protect biin- 
self against these latter the native covers 
bimeelf with a thick coating of yellow 
earth, which, when dry, is impervious to 
the bite of his tormentora, 


InN VeNick.—At Venice, when any one 
dies, it is the custom to fix a placard on the 
front of the dead person's house, as well 
asin the neighboring streets, as a sort of 
public notice, stating bis name, age, place 
of birth, and the iliness of which he died, 
affirming also that he received the boly 
sacraments, died a good Christian, and re- 
questing the prayers of the faithful, 


EKayertan Wririna —The Egyptians 
hed four separate and distinct atyles or 
forms of writing—the hieroglyphic, the 
hieratic, the enchorial and the Coptic. 
The hieroglyphic was probably in use as 
early asthe year 1000 B C., and at first 
was made up entirely of pictures, About 
the year 2000) BK. © the bleratie form or 
style was introduced. In this the picture 
hieroglyphics were greatly simplifies, 
finally developing into forms purely 
linear. 


UNDEKGROUND.—An Interesting feature 
otf Afghanistan is the system of subter- 
ranean canals, or underground channels, 
that were made for connecting together 
| the shafts sunk wherever water was ex- 
pected to be found. Some of these canain 
have been carried to a length of about 
twenty niles, The canals are supposed to 
have been originated by King Hushung, 
who is also supposed to have built the 
| seven groat cities of Afghanistan, besides 
Cabul. 

Ovo # oF PLANTS. —The odors of plants 

exists in different parts of them—some- 
| times in the wood, as in cedar and sandal 

wood; sometiones in the leaves, a4 in patch- 
| ouly and thyme;in the seeds, as in cara- 
/ way and tonquin; in the bark, aa in cin- 

namon and cascarilia; and in the roots, as 

inorris. Some plants yield more than one 
|odor. Thus the orange has three—one 
frou the flowers, called ‘*neroll;”’ one from 
the leaves, called petit grain; and another 
fromthe rindof the fruit, called “portugal’’ 
or “orangs.”” 





Fink ALAuM—A novel fire alarin was 
lately produced in France, It consista of 
abollow sphere of alorsinium supported 
a! onedod of an arin, with @ counterpoise 
atthe other end, the two being arranged to 
balance at the ordinary temperature and 
pressure of the air. ‘The apparatus is not 
sonasitive 6nouglh to record naturel changes 
of pressure, ete, but if some unusual 
cause, such a8 Dre, Or 6ven a large accumu- 
lation of coal yas in the atmosphere, din- 
turbs the spoctfis gravity of the air, the ball 
drops apd rings an 6lectric alarin in falling. 


Hairs The Swiss brought hate into 
faxhion in France. The first of these artl- 
cles of clothing made in Paris were manu- 
factured by Swiss people about four hun- 
dred ani seventy years ago; though it ta 
sald that they did not come into general 
use until after Charios VII. bad made his 
triumphal entry into Rouen in 1419 wear- 
ing ahat with « red volvet lining and a 
yormeons plume, (1d Stow says the first 
hata in Enyland were made there by Spani- 
ards jin 1510, and ft appears that high 
crowns, whick were first popular in the 
days of “good (2) 186n Kees,"’ were out of 
fashion till l/s3, #inee which time they 
have held their own, 


Lonp Atorsion.—The late Lord AIl- 
cestonu, of the Krish Navy, was noted for 
the sernpulous care and veatness with 
which he dressed In fact, in bis later 
years hoe was koown a4 “the ocean awell,’’ 
When in command of the Mediterranean 


hin example in matters of 


Squadron t 


| 
dress was closely followed by bis officers, 
even down to the midshipmen, most of 
whom followed his Tf shion of Wearing 
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Viay ft ne. love, at dawn, what thie 
Por thee my prayers arise, 

Tiat, bane ! our vows may climb 
The steep poat through (hé6 akties 

I'rmy fore ce ove, ateventide, 
‘ iA the worda we may 

Meet tn the miete, and aide by stde 
Mpreoed up the benten way 


Thatevery three | kneel for thee 
May my milowed prayer, 
Coming tn euch wood company, 
Find sweet aooceptance there 
i 


LOVED AND LOST. 


BY THR AUTHOR OY “PENKIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 


VAKOOK,'’ KBTC., BIO, 


CHAPTER IX 
Cie did not ask him what he was going 


(CONTINUKD) 


to say, but she raised her @yem to his, 

and, with the slightest hesitation, he 
went on, looking bard at the bottom of the 
boat, “IT wonder if you would care for a 
drive some day, Miss Grey?” 

“A drive?’ ahe repeated the words with 
Innocent aurprise. 

“You,” be said, in quite a matter-of fact 
tone. “I was thinking about that lace 
work of yours.” 

“My work?’ she said, What connec 
tion could there be between that and a 
drive? 

“Yet; 1] was thinking of itasl went home 
the other night.” 

He bad been thinking of her, then. The 
thought made her beart flutter, 

“And it oecurred to me that it would 
help you # great deal if you saw sone 
pictures of old lace, some portraits of the 
people who used to wearit, They used to 
have a great deal of itin the Charles's time, 
didn't they?” 

“Yor; she sald, with evident interest, 
“both the men and the women.” 

“T thought so,’ he said, nodding with 
pleased alacrity. “All over them, pretty 
nearly. 
town where you can 56 sole Of Lhome por 
traits; and, by George! now | come to 
think of it, some old lace itself—some of 


the real thing, in glas* cases, you know.’ | 


“You 7 «he said, leaning forward, 

“Haat a place called Hampton Court 
Palace but perhaps you've been there?" 

Nance shook her head, 

“No,” she waid, “Tl have beard of it, read 
about it, but | have never been there. | 


have been to so few places — none, indeed.” | 


“Well, | was very nearly saying that | 
was giad you haven't,’ he said, with his 
short laugh, ‘because I should like you to 
seo it and take you there, if you'd care to 
Ko.” 

She sank back slowly, and the tinge of 
color left her face, in which be read her re 
fusal, for she did not speak for a moment 
ortwo, Then she said — 

“Oh, no, no! Thank you.’’ 

“Why not?’ he said, as casually as be- 
fore, and, as before, looking bard at the 
water. “Are you thinking of the time 
you'll waste? It won't be wasted, you 
know, because you may get all sorta of 
hints from the pictures and the lace. 14's 
the wortofl pimce you Ought to see, And 
there are others, | belleve there's some 
lace al the Kensington Museum,” 

“) kKoow,’ she said in alow voice, 

“Bul there's something else at Hau ptop 
Court, he went on, “It’s a very jolly 
piace -an old pelace, and all that kind of 
thing, and there are ygardens—-the Mowers 
would be worth sewing just now, by the 
way and (he river runs under the wall, 
and we could get a row——" 

Ile paused, stopped by the tightening of 
ber lips, the talfclowed eyes, It was a 
mute appeal to bin. She saw the picture 
he Was drawing, saw itall tco plainly, felt 
MW iaginaoon the delight of it all. But 
sUll Lbere Was refusal in ber very attitude, 

“Why won't you come?’ he asked. And 
yet they talk of woman's persistence! 
“Where would be the barm ?’ 

“Haru? she raised her eyes to bis with 
a sUdeen jUestioning, whose innocence 
sinote hin 

“OF course not he said, confidently. 

we are friends, are 


“Surely tw friends 


We bol, Miss Grey ?— can take a little drive 
nto the country, especially when it is on 
’ ~ : 
VURIT Gram Up pose a bright idea struck 
bin Bu ** | wanted some of that old 
Boe OO] 4 wanted it done accurately 
wo will ne and mee 
ton] ke i. 
a Led n “ ii a 66 Pen e rH 


Well, | know a place just out of | 
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for the passing of some steamerthat snorted 
up and down the stream, or @ lumbering 
barge that floated vaguely by them, they 
were alone on the river, that looked vast 
and wide in the gloaming. 
church bell chimed softly; bis voice—every 
note of which formed an echo in her beart 

neomned to her to sing in barmony with 
the bell, the soft plash of the sculls, 

“Wouldn't you go, then 7” he asked. 

“You, alone,” she said, speaking at last, 
and in a hushed, balf fearful tone. 

“Alone!” His voice sank into a note of 
disappointment. ‘“But—but—well, that 
would be all very well for you; but, don’t 
you see—don't think me selfish if you can 
help it—I want to go, too.” 

“To see old lace?’ she uurmured in- 
creduloualy. 

“You,” he responded, with prompt men- 


A distant 


dacity. ‘What I said just now has given — 


mean idea. Ido want some old lace copied. 
It's this way. You know, a young fellow, 
a bachelor, gets a lot of kindness shown 
him by ladies—oMi ladies, I mean. They 
are always asking him to their houses, to 
their parties, dinners, and all that. And 
he doesn’t find it easy to make any return; 
because, don’t you see, you can’t very well 
ask ladies beyond a certain age to lucheon 
at the Star and Garter,”’ 

‘The Star and Garter?” she murmured, 

“You, at Richmond. It is a very good 
place for a lunch, There is a splendid view 
from the terrace; you must——”’ 

He stopped in time, He was going to 
say, ‘You muat let me take you there.” 

“Well,”’ he wenton, and his voice atill 
‘“‘wang’’ to her pleadingly. ‘‘Well, I should 
like to inake one of them especially’’—bhe 
had Lady Winshire in his mind—‘‘a little 
present; and there couldn’t be anything in 
the world wore appropriate than a copy of 
old lace —a good copy, such as you make, 
you know.” 

«1 will go and see it,” she said in a low 
voice, 

“Thank you,’’ he said; ‘“but—but I 
should like to see it, too, and select a piece. 
Now, it’s absurd our going at different 
times; besides, I should like to have your 
advice, Its very likely—men are such 
idiots in such matters—-that I should pick 
out the very worst model; isn’t it?” 

A slight swile curved Nanve’s tightened 
lips. 

“It is very likely,’ she adinitted, 

“There you are,’”’ be exclaimed triumph- 
antly, and as if that settled the question. 

But Nance’s face still said ‘*No,”’ 


He bit his lip, and pulled «a vigorous, not. 


to say vicious, stroke. 

“] beg your pardon; l’m worrying you, 
Perhaps you'd rather go alone,’’ he said 
with all a man’s unmercifalness; then, as 
he said it, bis heart smote him, for a look 
of pain passed over her face, and ber lips 
relaxed and quivered. 
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When she reached home—panting #5 
though she had walked bard, though ber 
pace bad siackened as she neared the cot 
tago—sbe found her fatber sitting in the 
arm-chair. We was asisep, and breathing 
heavily. 

She went to him, and laid a band that 
trembled on his shoulder. Sbe would tell 
him of her outing, ber expedition with Mr. 
Bernard, and ber promise to go with him 
on tbe morrow. 

“Father !”’ ber voice quivered. 

He roused, and stared up at her with 
blood-shot eyes, and her band fell from his 
shoulder. 

‘Hallo! Is that you, Nance? Il’ve— 
I’ve been half asleep. 1l’ve had a devil of 
a day; been working like a dog. Talk of 
siaves! I’maslave, if you like. Where 
have you been? I want my tea——” 

‘Yeu, father.’”’ She turned to the fire 
and put on the kettle, and began setting 
the tea-things. “I am sorry I aim #0 late 
I’ve been——”’ 

He rose, stretching bimself, and break- 
ngio upon her faltering speech with a 
yawn. 

“Been to get some of your bilis in, I 
hope,’’ he said, morosely. ‘I want some 
money.”’ ; 

‘*No, father, I’ve been——”’ 

‘Why the deuce don’t you make them 
pay up on the nail?’ he said, angrily. 
“You’re got no sense, DOnOUB, Any other 
girl knowing that ber father wanted 
money as badly as I do would take a little 
trouble, But you don’t care. I sha'’n’t 
wait for tea; I’ve got an appointment.”” He 
reached for his hat, apd went towards the 
door—none too steadily. 

Nance put out her band as if to stay him. 

“Father, I-1 want to tell you some- 
thing,’’ she said, her face pale, 

“Well, whatisit? Won't it keep till I 
come back? I sha’n’t be long. I don’t 
know, though; | may be late. Don’t sit 
up.”’ 

She heard the door slam after him, and 
for a moment or two with her hands 
clasped, Then she saw lying on ber work- 
table a square paper parcel. She took it 
up; it was addressed, in Bernard’s public- 
school scrawl, ‘To Miss Grey,’ 

She held the parcel in ber hand, looking 
down at it dreamily for a moment; then, 
almost unconsciously, she raised it to her 
lips, and kissed the single line of writing. 

Bernard walked home. His pulse was 


| beating rapidly; he saw nothing of the 
| houses, the passers-by; he was like a man 


In silence he pulled up to the boat | 
house, shipped the sculls, and helped her | 


ashore. 
“Thank you!’ Nance murmured, ‘thank 
you——"’ 


“lor nearly drowning you,” he finished | 


disappointment in his eyes, 


| with a smile, but with an expression of | 
“You won't | 


trust yourself to me again, Miss (irey. | 


Well, you are right; I don’t deserve that 


you should after my clumsiness and care- | 


lexssness this afiernoon,’’ 

Her face went very pale; she drew her 
hand from bis, and looked away for an in- 
stant; then, with an intense appeal in the 
eyes that met his, she said in a low voico— 

“It is not that——” 

He waited while she seemed to be trying 
for words, She went on in a# still lower 
voice 

“I—1 will go with you to Hawpton 
Court.”’ 

His eyes lit up, and he took her hand 
again. 

“You will? That's right. How good of 
you!” forcing bimselt to speak carelessly, 
for his eagerness bad brought the color to 
her face and an almost frightened look 
into her eyes. “When shall we go? To- 


morrow ? The weather is very fine now, | 
and—and | should like to bave the lace as | 


soon as Tecan. You #ee,”’ be smiled “it’s 
quite a matter of business.’ 

“Yes, she said. “Or—" 

“Or you would not go? I see! To- 
inorrow, then? I will call for you’’—he 
paused a moment as he thought of the gos- 
sip that would arise amongst the dwellers 
in Eden-row if be drove up to the door— 
“or perhaps you wouldn’t mind meeting 
ine here, say at half-past two o’clock. I'll 
be here to the minute, just at the top of 
these stepa,’’ 


She assented by a motion of her head 
“You will let me see you home?’ he 
asked 
N she replied 8,"’ an 
w KY mr nb 


in the grip of a feverish dream, The sweet, 
pale face, the violet eyes, were before bim 
all the way. When he reached bis rooms 
he flung his bat aside, and passed bis hand 
over bis brow, a8 a inan does whose mind 
is bewildered by the necessity of coming 
to « decision. 

He lit a cigar, but, after a couple of min- 
utes of fierce smoking, flung it into the 
grate. He was not « bad man; he was not 
vicious—not a Lord Stoyle, selfish, un- 
scrupulous; and his conscience smote him, 
tortured him. Whither was he drifting? 
And whither, in bis drifting, was he lead- 
ing the innocent girl who trusted him so 
fully, #0 completely ? 

He began to pace the room, his face al- 
most a8 pale as Nance’s bad been when 
she parted from bitn; and bis two angels— 


| the guardian spirit, with wings of heavenly 


purity, and the black spirit of evil floated 
at his side. Onc whispered, “Go back! 
There is yet time! Retrace your steps! 
Have pity!’ The other whispered,‘ Where 
isthe barm? Allis weil!” 

Two paths lay befure bim. The “Prim- 
rose Path,’ studded with Nowers, but lead- 
ing to outer darkness; the Narrow Way, 
set with thorns and shar} edged rocks, be- 
yond which iay the broad plains of Right 
and Honor. 

W bich would he take? “1 will send her 
a note, tell ber I cannot go. 1 will not see 
her again,” he muttered hoarsely. Then 
Nance’s face rose before tiin in all its love- 
liness; the low, sweet voice sang in bis 
ears. Never see her again? Never hear 
that voice again? Never again? Ob, be 
could not give ber up, could not! 

The bright angel with the white wings 
fled, sorrowing; the dark spirit remained, 


| triumphant, 


Yes, be would take her with him on the 
morrow. Why, had 6 not promised, and 
should pot a man keep his promise? But 
it should *e the last meeting. After 
that-— 

He rang for his man and got dressed. 
The servant noticed the serious 6x pression 
on his master’s face, and thought, ‘‘Been 
herd hit over the cards or a race, I sup 


pose,”’ and was careful to be Very hO]sei6es 
and attentive 
Bernard asked for his hat and overcoat 
i shall dine at the club. Do not ait 


be said, absently, asa man speaks whose 


thoughts are fixed on ‘some all-absorbing 
subject. 

He went down to the Corinthians, and 
was greeted, as usual, with a warm wel- 
come, and joined three or four men at a 
table. Just as they were finishing dinner 
Lord Stoyle sauntered in. 

He nodded with his usual cold triendli- 
ness to Bernard, and presently suggested 
baccarat, and, though Bernard had almost 
resolved not to play again, he joined the 
others, 

He had drunk quite enough champague 
at dinner, and his manner was ratber more 
excited than usual; his eyes shone with 
more than their natural brightness, and 
bis laugbter bad a strange ring in it. 

Lord Stoyle, as they sat down to the card- 
table, glanced at him with covert scrutiny. 

“Tet us have some champagne,” he said. 

One or two of the men demurred, re 
marking that they had bad enough, but 
Bernard assented with reckless alacrity. 

‘Yes, and Pommery !”’ he said. 

The champagne was brought, and as the 
game proceeded he drank glass after glass, 
Now he was one of those men who can 
usually stand a great deal of wine, but to- 
night it seemed to affect him.. His play 
grew wild and careless, So wild tbat the 
man who sat vext him ventured a remon- 
strance. 

“Have you come intoa fortune, Bernie?”’ 
he said. “You play as if you’d got the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle street at your back.” 

Bernard only laughed as he pushed his 
Jast stake across the table to Lord Stoyle, 

“The next best thing to winning is ios- 
ing,’ he said. “Goon, Stoyle. Howslow 
the game goes! Let them bring us some 
more chaw pagne.”’ 

He lost heavily, and a greater portion of 
the five hupdred pounds which Sir Ter- 
ence had giveu him was transferred to 
Lord Stoyle. It was, as one of the others 
remarked, ‘a particularly hotnight.” But 
Bernard rose from the table with a reckless 
laugh and the same bright light in bis 


eyes. For if he had lost heavily, he had, 


for the time, at any rate, been able to 
drown the voice of conscience. The evil 
Spirit was smiling at bis elbow; he had 
driven his guardian angel, sorrowing, atiil 
farther from him, 





CHAPTER X.,. 
ANCE sat up late that night—while 
N Bernard was losing his money to, 
Lord Stoyle—reading one of the 
books he had lent her. It was a novel—a 
story of love and adventure fairly mixed; 
but the cleverly-woven plot failed to hold 
her attention. Her own romance, stranger 
and more vivid than that of the novel, was 
thrilling every nerve in her body. In the 
place of the bero of the story she put Ber- 
nard; and the heroine was herself. Every 
now and then she raised her eyes and 
looked dreamily into vacancy, calling up 
the handsome face, listening to the deep, 
musical voice of the man who had slipped 
into her dull, gray life like a prince ina 
fairy story. 

W hat romance that had evér been writ- 
ten could compare witb this one of hers, 
sitople as it was? What novel-nero could 
be the peer of the man whose image had 
crept into her heart, and sat upon the 
throne thereof? 

All night she lay awake, thinking of 
yesterday, picturing the morrow. She 
tried to work through the morning, but in 
vain; the threads got entangled, the de- 
sign became blurred as if in a mist. 

At half- past two she went to the meeting- 
place. Half unconsciously, she bad 
dressed herself in her best—a simple 
enough toilette at that—and, though she 
did not kuow it, or think of it, every inch 
of the slim, graceful, upright tigure looked 
that of a lady. 

As she neared the river-side steps she 
saw a high dog-cart, with a bright-bay 
horse, standing there. 

it looked fearfully grand and awe in- 
spiriug to Nance; and Bernard himeelf, in 
his light covert coat, and with that air of 
‘*T was born to command,’’ seemed to her 
something prince-like, and far, very, very 
far above. 

There was no groom, and he dared not 
get down, though he longed to do so. 
“Give mes your hand,” he said, and he 
skilfully lifted her on to the seat beside 
him. ‘] was afraid 1 was late. Let me 
put this dust-wrap round you; it’s wonder- 
tul how dusty one gets, Is thatall right?” 
he asked with respectful solicitude, ‘Are 
you quite comfortable? Will you have 4 
cushion behind you? There isa spare one 
at the bottom of the cart.”’ 

Comfortable? A cushion ? Nance could 


scarcely repre s a sinile 
The greatest luxury in vehicles bitberto 
bad been a hansom, and this ‘OC’ spring 


dog cart, with its curved, softly padded 
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back, seemed even too luxurious. 

‘Yes, I was afraid I was late; then | be 
gan to think you had changed your mind, 
and would not come, after all,’’ he said, as 
he let the restless, high-spirited horse start- 

{| had promised,” she said 
‘What a beautiful horse !” 

“Do you like it ?” be said with a smile, 
as he flicked an imaginary fly off the 
horse’s near ear. ‘Yes, she’s not a bad 
one. She can move. Do you like going 
fast?” 

«*] don’t know,” she said in a low voice, 

“Because, if you do, we will have a 


spin when we get clear of the streets, | 


What a lovely afternoon ! 
came!”’ 

Not much to say, but the words made her 
heart leap. 

He drove carefully—no good driver ever 
drives careless] y—through the streets, and 
Nance looked down and round about her 
with a feeling of wonder. Was she really 
sitting by his side, driving through Lon- 
don and into the country witb him, or was 
it only a dream? 

In due time they left the crowded tho- 
rough-fares behind, and Bernard, letting 
the horse go a little, began to talk to her. 

He, too, had been awake a greater part 
of the night, and had started with a bad 
headache which he had earned by last 
night’s folly; and his face had been rather 
pale and haggard wher they had started; 
but the color had come into it now, and— 
better than the color—its normal bright- 
ness. 

No wonder that the people looked up at 
the pair as they flashed past—the hand- 
some well-dressed young fellow, radiant 
with youth and health and high spirits: 
and the lovely girl, with soft violet eyes 
and red-gold hair. 

“Now we are getting into the country,” 
he said, as they crossed Richmond Bridge. 
“This is better than Chelsea, isn’t it ?’”’ 

“Oh, yes, yes!’’ she breathed, with a 
long drawn sigh of pleasure, The faint 
rose tint had come into her face; her eyes 
were glowing. The horse’s hoofs, as they 
beat on the well-kept road, made music in 
her ears; the consciousness that he was be 
side her, his arm touching hers filled her 
with a vague sense of happiness and—alas! 
—security. “Ah, yes! How happy they 
must be, those persons who can live in the 
country always!” 

“If don’t know,” he said, reflectively. 
“The place you live in hasn’t much to do 
with it. Do you love the country ?” 

‘Yes, oh, yes!’ she said with a sigh that 
was not altogether sad. He was silent a 
moment, wondering what she would say 
if she could see his home in Sparshire,con- 
scious of his longing to take her there. 


lam glad you 
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| her, or stooping, wrapped the dust-cloak 


simply. | 


more closely round her. It was evident 
from his eyes, his actions, that she was not 
outof his thoughts for a moment; and, 
somehow, with all her innocence, she felt 
it In due time they reached the river 
and the gates of the ancient palace. Nance 
bent forward, and uttered a faint cry of de- 
light. 

Hampton Court—“’Appy ’Ampton,” as 
it is more often called than not is the Cock- 
ney’s paradise. Thither during the sum- 
mer months flock thousands from the close 


| Sirless parts of the (treat City. Often on 





‘Perhaps some day you will live there | 


altogether,’’ 
what ho said. 

She looked at him with gentle surprise. 

“That is not likely. It would be too far 
away from London; too far away from the 
people I work for.”’ 

He nodded, with a slight shadow over 
his face. That she should not be tree to go 
where she pleased, that she should have 
to work—to work —instead of leadinga life 


he said, scarcely knowing 


public holidays and on Mondays the 
pretty, shaded road presents a long pro- 
cession of vans and carts of all deacrip- 
tions loaded with hoiiday makers of the 
humblest classes, At such times Hamp- 
ton is anything but “happy” to persons o1 


| refinement; though, perchance, the phil- 


anthropist might find a joy in watching 
the unstrained merriment of the vulgar 
crowd. On these festive occasions the piace 
swarms with Harriets and Harries, who 
wonder about with their arms round each 
other’s waists, or necks; with interchanged 
hats and bonnets, with loud laughter, with 
popular songs, comic and sentimental, 
bawling from their wide but by no means 
inex pressive moutbs. 

But there are other days when Harriet 
and Harry do not come, when all traces of 
their presence, in the shape of empty gin- 
ger beer bottles and sandwich papers, are 
caretully gathered up and removed; when 
a quiet peace brooded over the Palace and 
its gardens, beside the slowly running 
river of silver; when the birds sing sweet- 
ly, undaunted by comic songs and yells of 
strident laughter. And then the place is 
full of a quaint charm; and old world grace 
makes itself felt; ghosts of dead kings and 
queens, of noble lords and ladies glide 
through the state-rooms, with their faded 
gilding and tapestry, and one meets Henry 
VIII. and Charles the Martyr, and cardi- 
nals in red, floating down the broad stair- 
cases. 

Bernard, by good luck, had chosen a 
quiet day, and he and Nance nearly had 
all Hampton Court Palace to themselves. 
There was only a small family party— 
stout father and stouter mother, dragging 
an open-eyed and peppermint - drop- 
munching lad after them—to be seen, and 
Bernard led Nance from room to room, 
from gallery to gallery, as undisturbed by 
the outer world as if the Palace was his 
private residence. 

It is difficult to imagine the effect of the 
place its surroundings, upon a sensitive, 
imaginative girl like Nance, 

The moments ftiew by “on wings of 
golden light.”” Her whole being was suf. 
fused with happiness, and she was #0 ab- 
sorbed in the delight of the place, in the 
unconscious joy of Kernard’s presence, the 
touch of his hand on her arm, 
pitched low and eager—eager to minister 
to her pleasure—bers !—that she forgot all 


| about the lace, 


of pleasure like the rest of the women—-so | 


much more unworthy—that he knew! 

“Never mind; you never know what 
may happen,” he said. ‘Perhaps some 
day——”’ He stopped. 

The road grew more countrified with 
each mile, and with each mile Nance’s face 
grew brighter. Once or twice she laughed 
at something they passed—an organ-man 
with a monkey, an overturned barrow— 
and the laugh was as sweetly spontaneous 
and unforced as that of a child,and yet had 
the subtle ring of womanhood in it. The 
blood was coming warmly through Ber- 
nard’s veins, He was—yes, happy, happier 
than he remembered having been tor 
weeks, months, years. 

He pointed out all the places and objects 
of interest, and found a keen, nameless de- 
light in her prompt responsiveness. It 
was delicious to look down in her lovely 
face, unspeakably lovely in its sweet, in- 
nocent, happy eagerness, and to know 
that he had afforded her this happiness. 

‘Becky, my dear,’’ he said, addressing 
the horse, and unconsciously speaking 
aloud, “you never did a better day’s 
work,” 

‘““What did you say ?” said Nance. 

He started slightly. ‘I was speaking 
to the horse—her name’s Becky. Do you 
like it? She is a most affectionate, good- 
tempered animal, and I[ think you'll get 
quite fond of her when you know ber. 

Her heart beat fast. 
8H6 was to gofor other drives with ! 
W hat did he mean ? 

A silence fell upon her, and she leaned 
back and looked abou: her dreamily. 

Every now and then Bernard glanced at 


Did he mean that 


” 


She stopped in the middle of one of the 
state-rooms, with a sudden cry of self re- 
proach and dismay, and Bernard, think- 
ing she had slipped and sprained her foot, 
stretched out his hand and caught her ari, 

‘*W hat is the matter?” 

“The lace! Oh, I have forgotten it,’ she 
said, open-eyed with remorse, 

He laughed with relief. 

“By George! I thought you had hurt 
yourself somehow,” he said, ¢{‘*The lace? 
Oh, yes, of course! Didn’t you see it on 
the portraits? There was that one of 
Charles, and al! those women si 

“Yes, but it was so vague,”’ she said, 
“You said there was some real lace—in 
cases, you know.”’ 

He tooked round vaguely. 

“So there is, somewhere, 





Or there used 


to be. I can remember seeing it when I 
was a youngster. I suppose they’ve put it 
away. I'll ask.”’ 


He looked round for an attendant. 

“Will you sit down and rest for a mi- 
nute, while I run downstairs to the hall- 
porter. I daresay he'll know where it is. 
Sit there In that old chair; it looks comfor- 
table. It looks like a throne,”’ 

He took her band, laughing, but with 
real homage and devotion in his eyes, and 
led her to her seat. 

‘Rest, my queen !’’ 

Nance shrank from the gilded chair for 
a second, but he gently forced her arm, and 
she sank down and leant back, with half 
closed eyes and « sigh ‘“‘of sweet content.”’ 

Ob, if the day could only last 
How good he was, how kind, how thought 


for ever! 


If she were a (ueen, indeed, instead 
of a poor work gir he could not be more 
attentive more reverentia She closed 


her eyes and let her head reston her hand, 
the better to think of him. 
Then she heard footsteps, and thinking 





his voice, | 


that ne had returned—for she had loat 
count of the minutes, and did not realize 
how few they were since he had gone—ehe 
opened her eyes and sat up with a start. 
Almost in front of her stood a tall, thin 
gentioman, beautifully dressed, with an 
orchid in his button-hole, and lavender 
kid gloves on his hands—just one of those 
men whom she sometimes saw lounging 
in the Park. He stood, affecting to be ex- 
amining the picture above her head; but | 
Nance telt his eyes—they were light ones, 
with a cynical expression, which was none 
the pleasanter for a cold admiration which 
made her face burn—scutinising her. 
‘*‘] am afraid | distarb you,”’ he said, in 
the tone of one o1 his class when they in- 
tend to be “pleasant” toa girl of a lower 
rank than theirown. ‘You were asleep, 
were you not? May I hope you will for- 
give me?”’ 
Nance half rose, then looked away from 
him, her face cold and pale. 
‘You were asleep, were you not?”’ he 
said, drawing a step nearer and siniling— 
| 
} 


the smile that is an insult. ‘Fora mo 
ment I thought that it was one of the 
nympbs that had fallen from the painted 
ceiling.”’ 

Nance rose again, and again sank down, | 
looking towards the door with nervous | 
eagerness. Would Bernard never come 
back ? 

“Ob, don’t be offended,” said the perse 
cutor, “or I shal! pay too dearly for a 
glimpse of those bright eyes.’ 

With a faint cry, Nance rose fully to her 
feet and remained standing this time; her 
hands clasped, but her slight figure drawn 
to its full height, 

“How—how dare you!” she panted, 
“How dare you speak to me!’’ 

He smiled with effected dismay, and, 
with a mock gesture of despair, was about 
to speak again, when Kernard entered the 
room, 

With acry, Nance sprang to his side and 
caught his arm, her face, burning with in- 
dignation, turned towards the man who 
had insulted her. 

“What!” exclaimed Bernard, his hands 
clenching, his eyes tlashing upon the other 
man. Then the blood rushed to his face 
and rushed back again, leaving it white 
with fury. 

“Lord Stoyle!” he exclaimed between 
his teeth. 





CHAPTER XI. 

ORD STOYLE !” exclaimed Bernard. 
| Lord Stoyle started back a step, bis 
4 natural paleness growing intoadeeper 
pallor, and the two confronted each other 
astwo men do when furious Indignation 
burns in one man’s heart and malignant 
hate in the other. If they had belonged to | 
a lower grade of society, they would have | 
sprung at each other there and then; if) 
they had lived a century ago their swords | 

would have flashed out; but in these days 
gentlemen cannot fall to fisticuffs, and we | 





| do not wear swords or fight duels now, 


We drag our opponents in the law courts | 
instead. 

But though gentlemen do not fight, Ber 
nard’s bands were clenched, and there was | 
a look in his eyes which the hunter sees in 
the lion’s when he is about to spring, and 
Nance, as she clung to bis arm, her fingers 
opening and shutting spasmodically, saw 
the look and understood it, and uttered a 
faint ery of alarin. 

The cry restrained Bernard, and recalled 
him to himself, and the fact of her 
ence. 

He put bis hand on hers to hold iton his 
arm, and in a# tone of forced calm said in a 
low voice 

“Come with me.”” Then, addressing 
Lord Stoyle, he added in # still 
voice, “Stay where you are!” 

There was an ante-room adjoining the 
state apartment in which they stood, and 
Bernard led her into it, and pointed to a 
chair. 

“Sit down, and 
minutes,’’ he said. 

Nance dropped into the chair, and clasp- 
ed her hands. 

‘What— what are you going to do? 
will not go back to him! Oh, you 
not!’’ 

He let his band touch 
proteastingly. 

“For a moment only,’ he said gently 


pres 


lower 


wait for me for a tew 


You 


will 


“No, no!’ she panted, clasping her 
hands on bis arm. “No, no! You will 
not quarre! with him? No, no; do notgo! 

“Don’t be afraid,’’ he said still more 
gentiy, and with a smile 1 «ha 
(qj Uarre But we Iu ® Dn k 
a few words only I must W a 
move! 

With all hia tenderness, there was that 


subtie tone of command which few women 
an disobey, especially when it is used by 


her arm nares | 


5 


the man they love. Sheshrank back and 
covered her face with her handa. 

Kernerd stood béaide her for a moment 
~her griefand dismay added fire to his 
fury—then went out, closing the door of 
ante-room softly behind him. 

Lord Stoyle had thrown himself into a 
chair, crossed his legs, and fixed his eye 
Klass in his eye; and, though the pallor was 
still in his face, he looked up, as Bernard 
entered, with a sarcastic amile. 

“T have waited, as you have req uented ; 
Yorke," he said in his low drawling voice, 
“you wish to speak to me, I presume,”’ 

Bernard's breath came almost too fast to 
allow him to speak fora moment. At lagt 
he managed to gain self-control. 

“You,” he said sternly, his stalwart form 
towering over the other man. “I have 
come for your apology, Lord Stoyle.”” 

Lord Stoyle rained his eyebrows, there 
by dropping his glass, stopped to refix it, 
then drawled— 

“Apology? Whatfor? Why should | 
apologize ?"’ 

“Because you have insulted a woman," 
sald Bernard, the words flashing out like 
asword. “That may not seem sufficient 
cause to you: probably it may be so fre- 
quent a habit to insult an unprotected girl 
as to appear Of no consequence, If that is 
#0, | have to teach you a leason.’”’ 

Lord Ntoyle’s cold, gray eyes flickered. 

“Unprotected ? he said, with a sneer 
that indicated the conventional significance 
of the word. ‘The —er—young lady seemea 
to possess a very zealous protector.” 

“You are right. She has,” flashed back 
Bernard. 

“Quite #0," assented Lord Ntoyle, with a 
more pronounced sneer. “But we are not 
play-acting on the stage of a theatre: and 
you can't knock my head off,”’ 

An ominous look came into Bernard's 
eyes; it said quite plainly, “Do not be too 
sure of that.’”’ 

“What are the facts of the case? I hap- 
pen torun down here to see my brother, 
whose regiment is quartered in the Palace; 
he happens to be out, and I while away 
the time by strolling through the roome, 
I chance to see a pretty girl——” 

Bernard’. eyes flashed at the covert in- 
solence of the tone in which “pretty girl” 
was spoken, and his hands itehad almost 
beyond endurance, 

“Apparently alone, and—er—unpro- 
tected,’ as you putit. I address a few civil 
words to her——”’ 

“You insult her, you coward!’ Bernard 
broke out, but still io a suppressed voice, 
sO thatno sound should reach the trem- 
biing Nance in the adjoining room. Never 
for a moment did he forget her. 

Lord Stoyle’s lips twitched, 


“That's your opinion,” he said. 
just how one looks at it. 


“it's 
"Pon my soul, 


| Yorke, I don't see that I’ve done anything 


unusual,”’ 

His drawl was slower, more eynical, at 
every word, “What dooms pretty girl ait- 
ting alone in a pubilc place like thin ex- 
pect?” 

“From such as you nothing but insult.” 

“Just so, If you like to call it by that 
melodramatic term," sneered Lord Stoyle, 


| “How was lto know that she hada friend, 
| a ‘protector,’ round the corner?” 


“No; or you would not have dared to 
treat heras you did!” said Bernard, be- 
tweenhina teeth. 

“That in anit may be,’ drawled Lord 
Stoyle. “Anyway, I shouldn’t have apoken 
to her. How was l to know that she dis 
liked aman addressing her? Most girls 
of the class | thoughtshe belonged to don't 


object. They rather like it.’ 
[TO KE CONTINUKD, } 
ee 
Weit Ponisnep, ~The Pittsburg Dis- 


patch tells how @ “railroad hog’’ was pun- 
ished the other day. tle had piled the 
apace next to him in a car seat with his 
bundles, and when agentioman asked hii 
if any one was to occupy it, he replied that 
the bundles belonged toa man who was 
temporarily in the smoking car, 

“All right,” said the gentioman, “1 will 
sitin the seat tll he comes,” and he pro- 
ceeded to remove the bundles, 

Pretty soon the owner of the bundles 
arrived at his destination and he atarted to 
gather up his effects. 

But the gentleman at once put a veto on 
this, with the remark: 

“You can't take these bundles: you your- 
self said they belonged to a ian in the 
sroker.”’ 

The fellow got mad and abusive, but the 
genutieman was inexorable. 

Finally the conductor was called in, who 
delivered his dictum as tollows: “If the 
bundles are not claimed by anyone on the 
train, then, by coming around to the depot 


wo morrow and identifying them satistac 
torily we will give them Ww you,’ 
The tnan'’s ta was a8 red as fire with 
rage, and he « y ke gelatine, but he 
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PALSE LOVE AND TRUE, 


® a 
Ww at je titte than the erry, 
aente thant ‘ ntine 
“ at wi rake the eart grow merry 
“aemereven than the vine 


Hat love, true love’ 


What te deatiter than the lanrei? 
What meore ftter than the rue? 
“ at tare 
bhil te jioger all life through, 
Than lowe, falee love 
ee 


T 0 the Divgings. 
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Australia, its ravages were by no 

means confined to the continent, 
but spread across Kara's Strait and visited 
the good people of Tasmania, Lawyers, 
parsons, doctors, all sorta and conditions 
of men, were ‘bitten,’’ aod I myself, al- 
though in the enjoyment of a lucrative 
Government appointment, failed to escape 
the attack, and must needs throw up my 
situation and take to pick and shovel. 

Many a time and oft have | been in 
danger and difficulties during my rambles 
in the Colonies, but lL never came 80 near 
being “‘wipedout’ as | did at the com 
mencementofmy search for the “shiny 
metal.’’ 

When you bave argued yourself into the 
belief that “digging’ is your “forte,” and 
when, moreover, you have become thor 
oughly imbued with the idea that no man 
in wo peculiarly adapted, either physically 
or morally, for a digger's life as yoursell, 
your next care is to fond aman whom you 
can trust to beip you to guard the count 
less treasures you feel certain you are 
about to gather together. Such a one | 
found in Jius Ward, a man who beld a 
good position in the same service as iny- 
self, and who, trom his thrifty babits, 
would most likely be well able to pay bis 
share of the initial expenses. 

Al that time of which I aro writing 1 was 
actual.y, ifnot nominally, at the head of 
the forces organized for the capture of the 
Bushrangers, Ward held an inferior po 
sition tomyerelf, though by no means a 
poor one, and T bad had many opportuni 
ties of noticing his pluck and determina 
tion. 

The gold mania ls fearfully contagious 
In balfan hour's chat | talked over Ward 
to my scheme, and the next day we sent 
in our resignations, 

A steamer war to leave Hobart Town In 
a few days for Melbourne, so we secured a 
berth each in her saioon, and on the day 
appointed we steamed down the glorious 


\\ HEN the goid fever broke out in 


river Derwentin the teeth of a “roaring’ 
From Hobart Town harbor- 
one of (he deepest in the world—to “the 
Heads, ithe Derwent iain reality an arin 
of the sea, so that we had it pretty rough 
before we bed gone many miles, 


aea-bree ze. 


lau and always was a wretched sailor, 
and, afler bhoiding on toe firm support on 
deck for an hour or two and chewing 
without any cessation, ill my teeth were 
black and my tongue raw, the cloves a 
friend bad given ime, 1 was obliged to give 
in and strugg!ie to my cabin. There] found 
Ward in the bottom bunk, rolled up in a 
possulmrug and undergoing the agonies 
of mai de wer, A wretched night we 
passed, 

Morning came at last, and with it the 
steward to announce breakfast. Breakfast 
indeed! lo ould have strangled the fellow 
had | not been so prostrate. When hesaw 
how miserably helpiees we were, he has 
tened to comfort us by telling us that we 
were now on an even keel, and in a short 
Ume should reach Swan Isiand, where if 
we chose, we mightland for balf-an bour 
oreo, The prospect of a quiet sit-down 
ashore so roused methat with the aid of 
the stewerd and some brandy-and water | 
managed to dress isyself. We had bard 
work to get poor Ward out; but before we 
reached the isiand we were both on deck 
ready for the shore, 


' 


Looking back now, I really cannot way 
that the strol. aiong the white dazzling 
beach Was Worth the trouble of securing, 
andthe mournful manner in which our 
shore tri; ended makes itanything bul a 
to remem ber. 


We had sal down on a grassy knoll, 

w he - * steward came hurry 

g a “ ne sight of ua mloy 

* ask Via © knew what be was 
+ ne 

l haver he faintest idea,’ said Ward, 

al f wes ty best friend’s grave, | 


gon't think | could move’’ 


THE SATURDAY 


“Well, it is a grave,’ returned the stew- 
ard. “A poor fellow died a few voyages 
ago, and we buried him here.’ 

“What was the matter with bim?’ I 
ask ec. 

“Only sea sickness,” was the melan- 
choly apawer, 

Ob, gracious! I felt all the symptoms 
again; and poor Ward refused to be com- 
forted, 

“Look here, Harry,”’ said he—“if I go 
under—and | feel precious like it—don’'t 
let {hein pitch me overboard,” 

And so, with mutual promises to look 
after each others remains, we jinked arm 
in arm, and crawled off for our sbip. 

We landed at Melbourne, knowing noth- 
ing whatever about the town, and robbed 
by sea sickness of the little ‘cuteness we 
ever had. So full was the place of men 
going to and coming from the diggings 
that accommodation was not to be found at 
any of the hoteis, and were standing in 
(reat Bourke Street discussing the ad visa- 
bility of returning as soon as possible to 
Van Diemen’s Land, when a man cameé up 
and asked if we wanted lodgings, ‘cause 
if you do come along.’’ 

Accordingly we “com’d along,'’ and, 
after following him for some distance, he 
at length brought us to a good sized Louse 
in Litthe Bourke Street. 

Showing us into a room with nothing in 
it but a dozen stretchers, be pointed to the 
two farthest away, and announced that we 
might have them for a pound apiece for the 
night, and two “feeds ’ thrown in. 

We agreed to his terms, which nowa 
days might seem a little exorbitant, but 
which, ata time when men were wont to 
pay for the commonest articles with nug- 
gota of goid, were really moderate. Ward 
started off to the stoamer to convoy up our 
Ingyage, while! stretched myself on one 
of the much prized—or rather priced— 
beds and gazed vacantly up at theceiling. 
| had been engaged some little time inthis 
harmless but interesting occupation when 
a tall individual wearing a ‘goatee’ beard, 
and trousers tucked into his top. boots, 
stalked in, and took possession of the next 
bed, 

“Good day, stranger,”’ hesaid. ‘You're 
a new chum, | guess; air you for the dig- 
wings?" 

Ketore | could reply he had jerked out 
half a dozen other questions, but, as I saw 
he would probably go on “jerking ’ for 
the next bour or 80, provided only | did 
not interrupt him, | vouchsafed never an 
answer, But even a Yankee cannot go on 
forever, and he wound up with @ request 
that LT should gnake myseit agreeable by 
joining in «a mild game of euchre. 

Now whether it vas that some of his re- 
marks about the simplicity of my looks 
aroused in mea desire to show my ‘cute 
ness, or whetheran “innate love of hav 
ing’ suggested that | might transfer some 
of his dollars tomy pocket, I know not; 
certain it is we drew our stretchers closer 
together, and began to play the higbly 
popular game of euchre, We were to play 
for five shillings a ganie, and bet on the 
color. 

“Red T back,’ said I, 

“Right you air, stranger—ii’s your'’n;’” 
and my Opponent, who was dealing,turned 
up the right bower’ of diamonds, 

Kut, if f did win on the color, now and 
again, the Yankee turned up ‘bowers,’ 
and held such good hands thal I lost game 
alter game, 

Two sovereigns had already found their 
way into my friend’s pocket, when I began 
to fancy I was being ‘rooked,’’ so 1 kept 
my ‘‘weather-eye ’ open. 

Pretending to be gazing towards the 
window as he dealt, | clearly saw him, in- 
stead of turning up the proper card, slip 
one from the bottom of the pack ;and, when 
I looked tosee the “deck-head,” as the 
“turn-up’’ was called, sure enough there 
was a ‘‘bower.,’’ 

“Air you gwine to stand, stranger, or do 
you pass?” 

“IT scarcely know,’ said 1, leaning for- 
ward, as ifto look at his ‘“bhower’’ more 
closely. Before he could forestall! me I 
had the pack in my hands, and leisurely 
observed, “I'm going to see how many 
‘bowers’ you've got here,”’ 

Without saying a word he bounded of 
the bed and made for the door, but, as luck 
would have it, ran rigbt into Ward's arms, 
Before he could clear himself I had fast- 
ened on, and brought bim back for a reck- 
oning 

As might have been expected, we found 
seven jacks altogether at the bottom of the 


pack and then I remembered that my 
riend never cut the cards t me, but only 
tapped them in approved euchre style, 


while to square matters | suppose, he put 
the wrong heap on top when I did cut 
them. We made him turn out what 


EVENING POST. 


money he had won from me; and, caution- 
ing him nottry his tricks again on Der- 
wenters—as we Van Diemnenians are called 
—we jet bim go. He gave us a hearty 
curse as he disappeared, and added that he 
would be “quits” before long. 

Melbourne was scarcely the place to F0- 
journ in for any length of time, when one 
had to pay a pound @ night for such ac- 
commodations as we enjoyed. I could 
have managed had I had the bed to my- 
self, but, when I had to share it with 
swarms of hungry vermin, it certainly 
was unpleasant. 

No wonder we turned out at the faintest 
suspicion of daylight, and, while Ward re- 
mained to pack up and guard our “traps,’? 
I started off to look for a guide. My et- 
forts were successful, and for the sum of 
ten pounds one Billy Glass agreed to pilot 
us to Daisy Hill. The said Mr. Glass was 
to make himself generally useful —in other 
words, was to yoke up the bullocks, light 
fires, etc.—and for every day over three 
weeks was to pay us back ten shillings. | 
left him to choose a good team while we 
completed our other purchases; and by 
making great exertions we were able to 
start that same afternoon. 

Through the dangers and difficulties of the 

bush read Billy steered us in a most work- 
maplike manner, and when seventeen 
days had passed ve drew near enough 
to dismiss him. We gave him an 6xtra 
five pounds; and certainly I don’t think 
fifteen pounds was too much for the 
amount of swearing he had to go through. 
Strawberry, or Blossom, or some other 
member of the bullock team, was always 
getting out of order, and could only be 
brought back to the track and his duty by 
a free uge Of whip and tongue, tbe latter 
being rather the more important of the 
two. 

We were now within easy distance of 
our promised land, and an bour or two's 
journey on the morrow would bring us to 
the Commissioner's tent, where we could 
take out our claim and start digging as 
soon as We pleased. 

How well I remember the ‘turn-out’ 
next morning! Armed with a resolute 
spiritand a big bullock-whip, Ward es- 
sayed to yoke up our four oxen, while I, 
spurred on by a@ keen appetite, mexde 
frantic efforts to boil the “biily.’’ How 
that confounded smoke did tollow me 
about! No matter to which side of the fire 
I went, up came the smoke in my face, till 
at lust | had to retire to get a little breath 
and wipe our streaming eyes. Then it 
was that I noticed bow Ward was hand- 
ling his bullocks, 

How gently be expostulated with Blos- 
som, and how he “wo-come-here'd’’ poor 
Strawberry, until that usually sagacious 
steer was as much muddled as the new 
tearpster himself! The crisis came when, 
in trying to fix the pin of the yoke, poor 
Ward missed the hole, and down the pon- 
derous fabric came, partly on his toe and 
partly on Blossom’s hoof, Biossom  be- 
came a free rover immediately, and Ward, 
yelling out, leapt about with bis injured 
member tightly grasped in his hand. Our 
united efforts were at length successful, 
The tea was made, the builocks were 
yoked, and we discussed our breakfast 
with an appetite to be acquired only by an 
open air lite. 

Stretched on some of the packs, enjoying 
our after-breakfast pipes, we were sketch- 
ing out our plans for the future; when I 
suddenly espied a face peering at us over 
a log-fence some few yards away. Soon it 
disappeared, and another and another 
popped up at irregular intervals along the 
fence. 

“Oh, these gum suckers are so precious 
saucy,’ said Ward, when | pointed them 
out; “they baven’t any manners about 
‘em.”’ 

Presently one appeared quite close to us 
and, turning to his companions, said, 
“Them's the coves; one of ’em’s got a red 
beard.’’ 

“That's you, Ward,’’ I said. “I wonder 
what they can want ?”’ 

And now another nob began to line a 
little height on our right, and I knew they 
meant mischief, for each of them carried a 
weepon of some description. 

“By Jove!’ said Ward, sitting up— 
“there's that blessed Yankee;”’ and sure 
enough one of the most conspicuous 
amongst the mob was my cuchre friend, 

I could see at once that robbery was not 
their intention—theré were too many of 
them for that; but that they had some sin 
ister designs upon us I could hardly doubt 
even if I had not seen the card sharper 
amongst then 


Lie still, Jim 


make any fuss.’’ 
My caution came justintime. The next 
minute they were down upon us, and in 





less time than it takes me to write it we 
were their prisoners, 

‘‘Now, boxers,” said the Yankee, ‘l’ve 
did my duty. The:m's the coons as did for 
pocr Jack Higgins—and reg’lar smart ’uns 
they air, you bet. This is the cove,’’point- 
Ing to me, “as did for me down below,and 
I guess he had his eyes skinned, or he 
wouldn't ave did it, he wouldn’t What 
air you gwine to do—lynch ’em ?” 

“I vote for lynch law,” said one of the 
minor ruftians—‘“and lets look smart 
about it !”’ 

“A vast there!” cried a sailor looking fel- 
low. “Fair p!ay’s ajewei! Let’s take ’em 
afore the Connoissioner. This Yankee 
Nain can swear to’em all regular like, and 
if they’re guilty they’re bound to swing.” 

“Yankee Sam swear to is—bound to 
swing!” 

I telt a cold sensation all over, and a 
choking feeling in my throat. 

After a rather stormy discussion, in 
which both the sailor and the Yankee 
treated us to some choice rhetorical oaths, 
it was agreed that the meeting should be 
adjourned to the Commissioner’s tent, 

We were bundled into our dray, our 
“traps’’ thrown after us, and off westarted 
our efcort swelling considerably as we 
néared the point selocted. Often we had pro- 
tested, hai demanded to know what was 
laid to our charge, and bad been politely 
requested to ‘stow our jaw.”’ 

That the Yankee was baving his revenge 
was only too plain, but that he would have 
the audacity, before the Commissioner, to 
charge us with murder—to which crime he 
had alluded in speaking of our ‘‘doing for 
Jack Higgins’’—! really did not for a mo- 
ment suppose, 

We reached the tent at last, after having 
been nearly jolted to pieces owing to the 
unskillful driving of our Jehu, and speed- 
ily found ourselves before the Govern- 
ment official, He was a tall spare man 
with an eye like a hawk, just the man, I 
should fancy, who could keep a@ lot of 
rovughs in order. 

‘So these are the fellows, are they ?’”’ he 
began, eyeing uscriticaliy. ‘How are you 
going to plead ?” 

‘Piead ?” said Ward. ‘We plead entire 
ignorance of everything that’s going on. I 
don’t Know who you are, why we're here, 
or what crime we’re charged with.”’ 

Hiere a yell burst from the mob, and 
when peace was restored our judge—for 
such in reality he was—informed us that 
he was Her Majesty's 401d Commissioner 
for the district of Daisy Hill, and that we 
were charged, on the evidence of Samuel 
Green, with having broken into thetent of 
one Johv Higgins, and stolen therefrom 
one thousand ounces of gold, ill treating 
the man so badly that he died next morn- 

-ing. 

Without waiting to hear our reply, he 
proceeded to the election of the jury, of 
whom, | was pieased to see, the Yankee 
did form one, and, further, they really 
were twelve decent-looking men. 

The evidence against us began by the 
Commis:ioner's clerk reading “John Hig- 
gins’s’’ dying declaration, in which he 
swore that he had beard one man call the 
other ‘‘Ward.’’ It went on to say that he 
did not know bow many men there were, 
but that he saw, by a flash of the lantern 
that one man carried, a tall man with 
‘goatee’? beard and long top-boots. He 
described accurately a mark by which 
some of the stolen nuggets might be rec- 
ognized; and with this description the de- 
position ended. 

Next, Yankee Sam was brought up, and, 
as he prepared to give his evidence, the 
unruly mob was as quiet as possible, 

With a fiendish cunning that I never 
gave the man credit for, be began to weave 
round us a net from the meshes of which 
escape seemed impossible. He varrated 
how tirst he had made our acquaintance 
some six months before in Melbourne— 
how we bad “sbarped”’ bim out of all bis 
money—how little by lit'le we bad drawn 
him on till we had forced him to join in a 
robbery—how ultimately he escaped from 
us, and, coming to Daisy Hill some few 
days before, had resolved to become a 
steady digger. 

Then he went on to show how we bad 
met him just outside the clearing, told him 
of the wealth hidden in Higgin’s tent,and, 
by threatening to ‘split’? on him about the 
Melbourne affair—which, in other words, 
meant banging him—torced him to join in 
the attempt. Here the wretch’s voice 
actually faltered; and, brushing his hands 
acrosa his eyes, he went on 

“Ye see, sir, they kinder promised not 

1urt Jack, and | was to have ten pounds 
and some dust to introduce them to him. 
Wall, they kim in about dusk; and the 
long and the short of it wor that they 
didn’t wait for no introduction. They 











bung about in my tent ti!l dark, and then 
with a knife at my throat I showed ’em 
the way. In spite of all I could do, they 
just tuk and run their bowies into Higgins 
slick, and when [ stood between them the 
fellow without any bair on hig face gave 
me this to remember him.’’ Here hé 


pointed to a cut on bis forehead. “Ard 


now, air, I’ve made a clean breast on it, 
and | guees you'll give me the pardon as 
was promised on them bills.” 


| looked in the direction he indicated, | 


and saw, for the first time a notice intima- 
ting that one hundred pounds reward 
would be given tor information leading to 
the conviction of the murderers; but that, 
if the person giving such information bad 
heen concerned in the robbery, and not in 


| said “good-bye” to my old friend. 


THE SATURDAY 


Wer WMorbtog & heze the due 
looking as blue as the wks at 
beyond them, far, far away into the old, 
old country of my boyhood. Again I 
koelt at my mother’s knee, and the prayer 
she taught me came back after so many 
years, and 1 murmured it softly. 

But now our bearers had halted. We 
were beneath the trees that were to form 
our gallows. The halters had been fixed 
around our necks, and men were climbing 
to pass them over a projecting limb, I had 
I gave 


tliatan! hills, 


vaue | «aw 


one last look around to see if Mercy had 
indeed deserted us, when—great Ileavens! | 
—my eyes met those of Jacob Winsome, | 


the murder, he would he admitted Queen’s | 


evidence. 


Without taking any notice of the appeal | 


ecntained in the witness’s closing words, 
the Commissioner asked us if we wished 
to put any questions, Ward took upon 
himself to be cross-examiner. 

“When did you see us first in Mel- 
bourne ?”’ 

‘Wall, as near as I can guess, [ should 
say six months ago.”” 

“You'll swear to that ?’’—“ Yes, l’ll sw’ar 
to that,” 

“And now, Mr. Green,’’ Ward went on, 
“perhaps you can tell us what became of 
the gold.” 

“Wall, 1 guess you know best. Maybe 
you’ ve gotsome of it stowed in your ‘traps’; 
though [ guess you're too ‘cute for that.’’ 

Here the Commissioner ordered our 
“traps” to be brought in and searched, 
and there, sure enough, in one of oar flour- 
bags, were three or four nuggets marked 
precisely as Higgins hed said, This set- 
Lied the case atonce, The jury announced 
that they had agreed to the verdict of 
‘“guilty,’’ and the mob clamored for the 
sentence, 

When order bad been restored, the 
Cowmissioner gave us the opportunity of 
making our defence, and Ward again 
acted as spokesman. He first told the 
Court who we were; denied in toto the evi- 
dence given by Green; related briefly and 
clearly the euchre episode, and ended by 
asking for time to find our late driver, and 
lo produce witnesses to identify us. 

To all this the Court listened pationtly, 
and, when Ward had finished speaking, 
our judge began. 

‘Prisoners, after a fair and patient trial 
by jury, you have been found guilty of 
robbery and murder—and wiih the ver- 
dict I entirely agree, The sentence for 
either crime is death. I can hold out to 
you no hope of mercy. In two days from 
this, at six in the morning, you will be 
hanged by the neck till your bodies be 
dead—and may the Lord bave mercy on 
your souls! Samuel Green you have been 
admitted Queen’s evidence—you are par- 
doned.”” 

Ward was one of the strongest-minded 
mengthat I ever knew, but, when he heard 
those awlul words, he fainted like a giri, 
and was caught by one of the officers, | 
was of amore hopeful temperament, and 
had not yet grasped the awful reality of 
the situation Surely, 1 thought, someone 
willturn up who knew us in Van Die 
men’s Land; but, as the long hours of the 
sultry summer days crept along, and no 
friend came, despair began to take posses- 
sion of me. 

The last night had srrived. Words fall 
iné to describe its horrors. To die an 
ignominious death—to leave this world 
that never seemed so fair as now—to give 
up life when its pulses were throbbing 
with the full strength of health and man- 
hood—to hear amid ny dying agonies the 
Jeers and execrations of a crue! mob, and 
through it all to know that I was innocent 

the thought of all this nearly drove me 
mad, 

When they came that morning to put 
ust On the bhurdies that were to be our con- 
veyances to the gallows, poor Ward’s 
Klossy black locks had turned as white as 
the driven snow; but be held up his head 
44 proudly and boldly as ever, as he said— 

“Never mind, Harry, old fellow; let’s die 
like men,’’ 

An eager mob was waiting for us out- 
side, Volunteers were easily found to be 
Our bearers, and as we started the wretch 
who had brought us into this trouble 
sidied up to me and whispered— 

‘Stranger, I guess you’d ‘pass this hand’ 
if you could. I said I’d be quits.” 


Ward was praying earnestly; but not 
né prayer could I offer up. I felt that | 
ist look my last on the trees and the 


grass and flowers that had always been old 


I saw thetall gum-tree,and 
the golden biossomas of the wattle, the del! 
Cale perfume of which floated to us on 


every breeze. | saw through the sum- 


‘riends to ma. 


my faithful old district constable. He rec- 
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ehildren in spring, when (he peltate leaves 
umbretia 
lobes, and the littie girls galher 
them, and also the leaves of the wild sar 
s«aparilia, for dolis’ parasols. The spead 
ing head of what we called ‘snake grass" 
could also be tied into a very effective 
miniature parasol, There is no sense of 


ofthe May-appie epreatl their 
shaped 


| caste among childien when in a field or 


garden; all are equally well dressed when 
‘bedizened and brocaded’’ with garden 
finery. Green leaves can be pinned with 
their stems into fantastic capsand bonnets; 


_ foxglove Hngers can be used as gloves; the 


ognized me instantly, sprang through the | 


mob, and the next moment stood beside 
me, 


“Mr. Berrington, is it you?’? I didn’t 


blossoms of the jewelweed make pretty 


earrings; and the dandelion and daisy | 


chains are not the only neck leces—the lilac 


and larkspur chains and pretty little cir-, 


clets of phlox are proudly worn; and 


, Strings of rose-hips end the suinmer. 


hear any more; I swooned on hisshoulder, | 


and when I came to we were back in the 
guard-tent. 

Fortunately for us, Winsome had been 
passing, on his way to his own claim,some 
miles away, and had turned aside to see 
“the row.”’ He identified us at once,stated 


| that he had seen us in Van Diemen’s Land 


not three months before, and that, if a 


| messenger were sent to “Flat Top,” bis 


mate would be found, and would corro- 
borate all that he had said. 

“Bring Green here,’”’ said the Commis- 
sioner 

But Mr. Green was now bere to be found. 
We were speedily released, and, from te- 
ing cursed by every one, we were now ob- 
jects of universal pity. 

I have said so much about our getting to 


how we got on, or how | kept a vow | had 


| registered concerning one Samuel (Green. 


I may tell some other time how that gen- 
Ueman and myself came togetber again, 
how the mystery of the gold being found 
in our “‘traps,’’ was explained, and how 
fully and completely the Yankeo card- 
sharper was punished for bis many crimes. 








FLOWERS OF NEW ENGLAND, 








In the days of my childhood, says a 
writer in the Atiantic Monthly, we did not 
wait for the buttercup to open, to learn 
whether we “loved butter;’’ the soft, 
dim pled chin of each child was held up, as 
had been those of other children for past 
decades, to catch the yellow reflection of 
the tirst dandelion on the pinky throat. 
W hen the dandeloia bad lost her golden 
locks, and had grown old and gray, the 
children still plucked the downy heads, 
the “‘clocks’”’ or blowbalis, and blew upon 
the head ‘‘to see whether my mother wants 
mé6,’’ or to learn the time o’ the day. 

The yellow disk, or ‘‘button,’”’ which 
was formed by stripping olf the white rays 
of the common ox-eye daisy, wade a pretty 
pumpkin pie for the dolls’ table, A very 
effective and bilious old lady, or “daisy 
grandmother,” was inade by clipping off 
the rays to shape the border or ruffle of a 
cap, leaving two long rays for strings, and 
marking in a grotesque old face with pen 
and ink. A dusky fact, called with child- 
ish plainness of speech a ‘nigger head,”’ 
coulda be wade in like fashion from the 
“black-eyed Susan” or ‘‘yellow daisy.” 
The dicentra (bleeding heart, or lady's 
ear-drops, we called it), bad long, grace- 
fully drooping racemes of bright red pink 
flowers, which when pulled apart ana 
straightened out, made fairy gondolas; or 
which might be twisted into @ harp and 
bottle. The poppy pericarps made dishes 
and cups for doils’ tea-tables; the holly- 
bocks furnished food in tLeir mucilaginous 
cheeses, and the insipid akenes of the sun- 
flower and seeds of pumpkins swelled the 
teast. A daintier morsel, a drop of honey, 
could be sucked from the curved spur of 
the columbine, and the scarlet. and-yellow 
trumpet or the coral honey-suckle, melli- 
fluous of name, a8 well as from the tubes 
of the beads of clover. We ate rosy-leaves 
also, and grass roots, and smarting pep- 
pergrass. 

The gnarled plurn trees at the end of the 
garden exuded beautiful crystals of gum; 
void of settings, these pellucid gems could 
be stuck directly on the fingers or on the 
tip ofthe ear. And when our vanity was 
sated, we swallowed the jewels. We gath 
ered eagerly the “jack in-the pul pit,’”’ 
whose singularity of aspect seems always 
to attract the attention of children, and by 
pinching it at the base of the Dower = 

The 


, hw. r f T [ na 
morning glory ild + wn ip and 


16ak made Jack preach. 


a 
. ~ nad the antert ry-be« We 
poppe A 
placed rose petals and certain tender leaves 
p 
for 


over our lips, and drew in the centers 


ex plosion. 


“The umbrellas are out!’’ call country 


| the diggings that I have no room to tell | 


Seeda were gathered as the children's 
spoils; those of tbe garden balsam, to see 
them burst, or to feel them curl up in the 
hand like living creatures; those, also, of 
the baisam's cousin, the jewelweed, to 
watch them snap violently open— hence its 


country name of touch-me-not and snap. | 


weed, Imaginary miniature likenessex 
were found in the various parts of many 
flowers: the naked pistil and stamens of 
one were “a pair of tongs;’’ another bad a 
seed ovary which was a ‘“‘lady,’’ a very 
stout lady with extending hoops. The 
heartsease had in its center a ‘‘devil in bis 
chariot.” A single petal of the columbine 
with attached sepals, was « hovering dove, 
and the whole flower formed a little dish 
with a ring of pigeon-heads bending with- 
jn. There were many primitive inks and 
staining juices that could be expressed, 


and milks and gums that exuded, from | 


various plan's; and each summer's round 
saw these stains and resins tried by every 


ebild, 
ss 7 a 


A SparRK Put Our.—When I’. T. Bar. 
num was a young man, he paid impetucus 
attentions to a young lady living in New. 
town. Being a son of poor but honest par 
6nts, be was obliged to waik over to the 
village which contained his adored on the 
Sunday nights that he visited her. When 
there he labored under another awkward 
disadvantage. The young latly’s father 


conceived a singular and most violent dis 


like to the amiable embryotic showman. 
This necessitated extreme caution on the 
part of the lover—and he was equal lo the 
emergency as a matter of course, His in 
gress to the house was by a window on the 
second floor, which he reached by spring- 
ing from the cover of a cistern curb, and 
catching hoid of the window ledge, His 
egress was effected by hanging full length 
from the ledge, and then dropping to the 
cistern cover, # fall of about six inches. 
One Sunday he took with him on the visit 
a young man who now carries his silvered 
bairs behind a Danbury grocery counter 
They reached the place, the young iady 
saw thesignal, opened the window, and 
the famous Barnum sprang up into bliss, 
The young wan was to amuse himeselt 
about the village till the hour of departure, 
He amused himself, It doesn’t seem 
sible anybody could be #0 brutal, but that 
young man actually removed the cover to 
the cistern, Then he sat down by thp 
fence and ate currants and calmly waited 
for the result. VP. T. finished his sparking 
and backed out of the window the full 
length his hands would permit. ‘Good 
bye!’ be gasped in # whisper, as he pre 
pared todrop., ‘Good-bye, Phinny !”’ 
whispered back. Then he let go, 
stantly shot from sight into a yawning 
abyss of darkness and rain-water; and i! 
be had been of solid iron heated to a white 
glow, be could not have created more of a 
commoticn in striking the water. It is not 
necessary to repeat what Mr. Barnum said, 
both when crawling out of the cistern and 
ddring the eigbt miles’ walk home. 
— ———_ i 

A Pecuciak Cow,—A Mr. Wood, who 
lives near Hood’s Mill, Ga., owns @ pecu- 
liar milch cow. She is just an ordinary 
black cow, but is #0 much attached to Mr. 
Wood's children that she does not like to 
be separated from them. If the cbildreu 
aré at home the cow will stay in # pasture 
with a fence three feet high; but, if the 
children are taken away, she will throw 
down even bigh fences in order to follow 
them. At different times when the cow 
would be in the pasture Mr. Wood has 
slipped the children away from home, but 
when she came up and tnissed them she 
would get out and track them as 4 dog 
would do until she found them, wher 
would follow wherever they went 


pos 


whe 


and in 


wre 


—_ — a _ 
Sik HOBERT Ba the Aatr 
yaif r ireland, 6 8410 Ww ‘ ave 
time 1s approaching when poster y Ww Ie 
able to construct machinery that w ‘ 


operated with heat obtained by the direct 


action of the sun’s rays, 
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Scientific and Useful, 


MATTING 
under stair 


Paeumatic iwateing, for use 
Carpots, isa recent Invention, 
Itsaves the carpet, and reduces the noise 
made in ascending or descending the 
stairs, 


Ivony,--As the aupply of ivory is be- 
coming #hort, billiard balls of cast steel 
are being used in Sweden, Uy making 
them hollow the weight is made to corres- 
pond with that of Ivory balla, 

Srrethoscore. A spectroscope detector 
by which one part of blood in # solution of 
450 000 parts can be discovered has been 
Invented by M. de Thierry. It will be of 
value in mnurde: cases where the stains are 


very minute, 


JOURNAL Box es. —There is a giass factory 
in Liverpool which has glass journal 
boxes for all its machinery, giase shingles 
on the roof, and # chimney 105 ft. bigh, 
built entirely of glass bricks, each a foot 
sjuare, and a glass floor 

SURGERY. —Surgical lostromentsare now 
being “forged entirely of steel,” and are 
#0 Jointed that they can be easily taken to 
pieces and boiled~to kill germs or mio- 
robes, as it is believed that boiling water 
or steam will kill any geri, 

NEW CANDLY¥ \ now candle bas been 
brought oat which extinguishes iteelf in an 
hour, This it does by means of a tiny ex- 
tinguisher of tin, which t* fastened in the 
wax by wires, and which effectually per- 
fortns iis task. itis only neceraary to re- 
move this diminutive extinguisher when 
Ita work is done, aud the candle is again 
ready to burn another bour, 

New Ovena GLassra.—-A French optic- 
jan has recently brought out an entirely 
new kind of told or opera glass, which 
may be folded up tlitand carried in the 
pocket. It has no tubeor barrel whatevor, 
the object glass and eyoplece are hinged at 
6ither end, and to the underside of a hort- 
zontal bar, which is capable of being 
longthened or shortened by asi: plo ratchet 
apd pinion adjustment. 


Farm and tbarden, 


EX VERIENCK,-A learned 
Oxporience ix #eldom forgotten, 


lesson from 


There is 
no way of vetting at the details like thatof 


daily supervision and active work. Ex- 
perience points ont how to avoid uis- 
tak o#, 

Srock KKEKPING Pie firet object in 
keeping stock for the iarket is to secure 
growth. (#6l good #7) and large trame, 


andthen fatten. beeding tattening foods 


™ ouomiical, aa lat 
th ther, 


to growing slock is not 


Is DOL A HeCeRSILy W 


ENSILAGK.  Ensilago in a healthy food 


for all faroi animals: it has oo bad influ- 


ence on milk or butter; itis digestible, and 


the cows relish it: there ia loas in 


curing in the 
Held; the on6 has the more feeding value 
than in an ZOOd #ix monthe 
after taking as when frosa. 


loa 


KaAVINg Corn in the ailo thar 


the other; 4 


WHat to Do barming should oot be 
continued to grass, grain and potatoes. Frait 
brings good prices when other crops may 
be low Applies have been very bigh In 


price tor three years past, 


and the pros- 
pocts aré that the supply will fall far short 
A plotof land 


orchard should prove 


of the demand thia year 
devoted to an apple 
4 profitable lnvestient for the future 


Tak Datiy ihecdairy bringsa revenue 


which is always cash aod altoost continu. 
ous, St helps maintain the fertility of the 
farin; ite product, if pood, 
to seek a 
in times of depresmon any 
that bat 


the average tarmer studies linprovement 


lias seldou 


buyer it exhibite more 


vitality 


than alrnicst 


other product the farmer selia: 


in all other lines before he lakes an interest 


in the business of making butter, 

A KITESIA W KI \riosian wells are 
causing Creal changes in the agricultural 
prospects of igernaland, Australia and 
New South Wales Large tracts which 
have hitherto been ableto occasional dia 
astrous drouyhts have beeome valuable 
for pustoral an ! ayr jitural purposes 
since the hidden reservoirs tave been 
lapped by arlor rh we Kio invest 
ment company has expended 
in this way a4 | ed ‘ ya 
lous of water ria ‘ 1 : tisthe 
supply that ‘ “ ally area 
Owed lo j A 

—_ -_ 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


PutLavecruia, Pa 


On Parental Blindness, 

The cry of the age is for collective ac- 
“Two heads are better than one,"’ 
ran the old proverb, The modern hope 
takes a much wider sweep; it trusts to 
the million arms, Tet us try all to- 
yether to make the conditions of life 
more favorable for ourselves and our 
children--that is the appeal of men to 
one another. 

Well, we have no desire to minimize 
the importance of that view of our s0- 
cial tendencies; but we sometimes no- 
tice that the most impetuous advocates 
of collective action lose sight of the 
equally significant truth that individual 
training and growth in character can- 
not be made unnecessary by any amount 
of collective action, The conditions of 
home-life are doubtless largely affected 
by economic, political and social in- 
fluences; but those conditions are atill 
chiefly determined, and probably will 
always be chiefly determined, by the 
dispositions and abilities and modes of 
thought and action of people inside the 
home. 

True, if the father of a family cannot 
find work, or can find it only irregularly, 
the effect is quickly and sternly regis- 
tered in the home. That isa sample of 
the action of vast outside world-in- 
fluences that affect men collectively; and 
a husband is likely to consider how far 
he can league himself with others to 
modify these influences in favor of his 
own family. But the very man who is 
moved hopefully by the thought of what 
the community may be induced to do 
for his children is apt to forget a consi- 
derable part of the share which he can 
take, and which he alone can take, in- 
dividually, daily, within the home, in 
helpfully forming the conditions under 
which his children must grow up and 
have their characters. One may have a 
atrong general concern for the good of 
mankind and for one’s 
part of mankind, and yet be overlook- 
ing the immediate personal duties that 
have a more directly formative eflect 
than anything that can be done through 
collective action. 


tion. 


The preacher will wax eloquent in his 
pulpit and the reformer on his platform 


or park-chair while he tells how great | 
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ing are adopted. Yet look around, and 
own whether it is not true that in the 
range of every man’s acjuaintance are 
some tender-heaited parents who, by 
reason of a weak surrender to natural 
but thoughtless impulses, are doing 


grievous wrong to the children who are | 


as dear to them as iife. 

Why is it that parenthood in so many 
cases involves a sort of untruth, of in- 
sincerity, a burking of plain facts, a 


fatal partiality, a weak spoiling of the | 


budding human characters that ought to | 


be the chief and honest care of father 
and mother ’ 

The inability or refusal to see facts 
where one’s children are concerned leads 
at a very early period to strange results, 
The little creature, being all that is 
good and right, must have what it de- 
sires, even though that vague desire— 


the involuntary impulse of ignorance— 


clashes with the judgment of the mother. 
The first dawnings of consciousness are 
wakened by flatteries, by attempts to 


arouse a baby-conceit, by evidence that 


each little passing whiff of a whim is 
likely to be hastily gratified. And, 
when character begins to unfold and 


The more need for parents who have | 


few auxiliaries in training their children 


to strive on their own account to attain 
some share of the ‘‘aloofness’’ that 
enables a just view of child-character 


to be taken; for, next to ignorance and | 


indifference, parental blindness is the 
most prolific source of family discord 
anc disappointment. 





IT is home business which is the test 
of goodness. A pleasant order to the 
worn-out servant ‘“‘not to hurry’’ won’t 
delay the supper; a sympathetic loving 


| kiss to the languid-looking mother will 


do her more good than wine. A little 
praise, a little wonder as to how she 
manages to keep the house so cool and 
clean, and endure all the worry of the 
nursery, will make her happy. If some 
only knew how good a word in season 
is, they would give it oftener, and get ia 
exchange smiles and kisses, and pleas- 
ant little acknowledgements. A day 


'has a great many good things in its gift, 
| but the key to them all is renunciation 


| life’s writing to be dimly traced on the | 





movements are sweeping us forward to | 


most desirable consummations; but fol- 
low the good man home, and you may 
find that, so far as he is individually 
concerned, he is undoing in little the 
great work he talks of so grandly, for 
he is neglecting or spoiling bis own chil- 
dren. 
good that is possibly done, we may per- 
hape usefully call attention to the cer- 
tain good that is possibly left undone. 
Our readers will understand that we 
do not level a general charge of parental! 
blindness against them. If they are not 
guilty, the accusation does not 
them; and we 


affect 
know how many are the 
homes, both of people who take long- 


sighted surveys of life and people who 
think chiefly of their own affairs. where 


wise and sincere methods of child-train 


white tablets of the heart, the blind 
parent will sometimes be quite proud of 
the faint beginnings of faults, and will 
admire and even teach the mischief that 
comes only too naturally. 

Whatever the child does is sure to be 
right. 
that hundreds of thousands of parents 
are building their children’s characters. 
Bul pass on a few years until tendencies 
have begun to develop and some idea 
may be formed of what the child is likely 


It is upon a foundation like this | 


and unselfishness. 


PLATO set forth how ssnsibility to 
beauty is the source of all that energy 
which, whether in vital, intellectual, or 
moral manifestatiou, struggles towards 
the end of most perfect, of idealized 
self-perpetuation. From the grossest in- 
stinct to the most refined abstraction, he 
told how the principle was still identi- 
cal, and how the advancing mind might 
gradually ascend through friendship and 
love, of which the immediate spring was 
personal beauty, to intimate sympathy 


_with ideal beauty, and with all that is 


to become, and until comparison can be | 


made with other children. 
The bystander can see with perfect 
clearness what is lovely and what is 


ugly—for there is no living creature 80 | 


attractive and entirely beautiful as the 
small honest modest lad or the sweet 
loving little lassie, and there is no sight 
more deplorable or more tiresome than 
the spoiled, puling, selfish child that 
wants it knows not what. But does the 
blind parent see these differences ? Very 
likely by this time a habit of seeing 


things awry where the child is concerned | angel. 


will have grown up, and the self-de- 
luded parent will grasp at any excuse 
in preference to accepting the truth. 
We have not been giving this picture 
in order that we might lead up to an 


holiest and best. 


Who can tell the value of a smile ? 
It costs the giver nothing, but is beyond 
price to the erring and relenting, the 
sad and cheerless, the lost and forsaken. 
It disarms malice, subdues temper, turns 
hatred to love, revenge to kindness, and 
paves the darkest paths with gems of 
sunlight. A smile on the brow betrays 


| a kind heart, a pleasant friend, an affec- 


tionate brother, a dutiful son, a happy 
husband. It adds a charm to beauty, 
it decorates the face of the deformed, 
and makes a lovely woman resemble an 


MEN in the vigor of their health and 


| age should endeavor to fill their lives 


| with reading, with travel, 


advocacy of cold criticism of one’s own | 


family or strictness and sternness in gov- 
ernment, but to lead up to an advocacy 


of clear and just views of those who are | 


loved as well as of stranyers. 


truth 
merable opportunities of moulding their 
chafacters which are missed by the fond- 


ly-blind parents who have perfect chil- | oe ematie fiercely with a vicious habit, 


| which would have no i 
| when the time comes that the young- | pateeis ” . hold upon us if we 


offspring as a | 


dren that are never in the wrong; and, 


sters must fare forth and make their 
way in the world, they are far more 
likely to start at the best point and to 
go in the right direction if they have 
not to live up to a fanciful and flattering 
standard tixed by indulgent faith. The 
second-hand self-glorification of the pa- 
rents who worship themselves in their 
children is not a pleasant sight. Itis a 
wholesome love associated with an honest 
reading of the objects of our affection, 


be they wife or children or friends, that 


escapes sorrowful surprise. 
The instances of parental blindness 


| might raise lively discussion. Some, alas, 


Without discounting the indefinite | 


are too well known to afford a difference 
of opinion. 


The | 
parents who all through life realize the | 


about their children have innu- | to sweep away @ mist; but by ascending 


with the best 
conversation, and the worthiest of ac- 
tion, either in public or private stations, 
that they may have something agree- 
able left, in the way of pleasant and 
grateful remembrances, to feed on when 
they are old. 


INFINITE toil would not enable you 


a little you may overlook it altogether. 
So it is with our moral improvement; 


ascended into a higher moral atmo- 


| sphere. 


LET no man be too proud to work. 
let no man be ashamed of a hard fist 
or a sunburnt countenance. Let him be 
ashamed only of iznorance and sloth. 
Let no man be ashamed of poverty. 
Let him only be ashamed of dishonesty 
and idleness, 

A WHITE garment appears worse with 
slight soiling than do colored garments 
much soiled. Soa little fault in a good 
man attracts more attention than a great 


_ offence in a bad man. 


Usually the attitude of the home is. 


either one of unsound expectation or of 
distrust as regards the clever members 
of the family. With people who have a 
purse that suflices to bring up their 
children, as they think, well, a question 
that arises early is whether children be 
kept at home under paternal influences 
or be sent away to school to escape the 
chance of mismanagement by their too 
indulgent elders; but that 
fects only a limited 


question af- 


range of society. 





GENIUS, when not under the control | 


of virtuous principles, is very apt to 
pursue a wayward course, to the injury 
not only of its possessor, but also of so- 
ciety. 

NEVER mind where you work; care 
more about how you work. Never mind 
who sees, if conscience approves. 





ZEAL is very blind or badly regulated 
when it encroaches upon the rights of 


others. 


= 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON DENTS. 





Mra. C. E. P.—You can get the books 
you inguire about by writing to Porter 
Coates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. H. W.—Sufficient liquid ammonia ad. 
ded to a pint of water to render the whole pun. 
gent, make an excellent hair-wash. Be care 
ful not to have it too strong. Afterwards wash 
with clear water. Oncea week will be suffi. 
cient. 


T. S.—You can only acquire the art of 
conversation by conversing. Speak with a 
little deliberation; and, even in transacting the 
most common-place affairs of life, take pains 
to express yourself concisely, clearly, and cor- 
rectly. You only need practice, for you seem 
able to convey your meaning pretty accurately 
in writing. 


A. C.—The ancient baths were never 
found in small Roman houses, if in those of 
emperors or of consular persons. The Romans 
had »ublic baths, of vast size and importance 
mace for the express use of such persons as 
ge olers and soldiers, and such were built by 
+he State. No bath—and baths would have 
been exceedingly expensive to heat—is at al) 
likely to have existed in the prisons. 


QuERIsT.— Blushing is produced by the 
action of a particular part of the nervous sys. 
tem upon the blood-vessels, Try pouring a 
large canful of very cold water over the back 
of the head and neck twice or three times a 
day. Self-consciousness is the exciting cause, 
If the individual did not think of self when 
brought into contact with strangers, the effect 
could not be produced. The thought and fear 
of blushing produce the act or state it is de. 
sired to avoid. 


L. F. K.—Fragrance may be imparted to 
tobacco by mixing with it, while slightly 
damp, a little cascarilla, either in very fine 
shreds or recently powdered. Cigars may be 
perfumed by moistening them externally with 
concentrated tincture of cascarilla, or tincture 
of benzotin or storax, or a mixture of them; or 
a minute portion of the powder, shreds, roots, 
or wood may be done up with the bandle of 
leaves that form the centre of the cigar. The 
so called anti choleraic and disinfecting cigars 
are scented with qamphor, cascarilla, and ben- 
zoin. 


Nrmo.—To be ‘“‘continually caressing a 
cat in the presence of company” is not cour- 
teous or mannerly. To say the least, it shows 
indifference to the company and preference 
for the cat. There is a good story of a celebra- 
ted judge who was especially fond of a dog 
and did not scruple to take it into court with 
him, stooping down and caressing it while 
counsel] were arguing their cases. One day an 
advocate who resented this preoccupation b 
the part of the judge hiton a happy rebute. 
He paused, when his lordship, looking np trom 
his favorite, begged him to proceed. ‘When 
your lordships have concluded your consulta- 
tion,” was the witty but rather cruel rejoiner. 


Retry.—A well-bred man is always 
known by the perfect ease and tranquility of 
his manner; points which should be carefully 
cultivated. Acquire, if possible, an easy con- 
fidence in speaking, 89 as never to appear 
abashed or confused; avoiding, however, the 
opposite error of forwardness or presump. 
tion. Persons moving in the higher classes 
seldom, if ever, allow themselves to appear 
disturbed or vexed, whatever occurs to annoy 
them. This may seem a difficult matter to 
you, but by scrupulously schooling yourself 
in this respect, you will find that it can be ac- 
complished, Some persons Claim that in most 
casés this is an affectation of indifference. 
Be that as it may,it is worth admiring, for in 
well-bred society nothing is more disagreea- 
ble than boisterousness or awkwardness. 


R 8.8 —“Sicilian Vespers’”’ is a name 
given to the massacie of the French in Sicily 
on the day after Easter,in the year 1382, the 
signal for the commencement of which was 
said to be the first stroke of the vesper bell. 
The popular version of the so-called Sicilian 
Vespers is as follows: The Norman prince, 
Roger L., son of Tancred, had, in 1058, driven 
the Greeks and Arabs from the island, and 
later had taken the title of Count of Sicily, bis 
son, Roger IIL., in 1131, uniting Sicily with Na 
ples asthe kingdom of the Two Sicilies. !n 
146, Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis of 
France, deposed the Norman princes, and 
settled himself in their place, being crowned 
king by Pope Clement IV. Incredible stories 
are told by the old chronicles of the oppres- 
sion to which the people, especially in the 
island, were subjected by their French rulers. 
The 30th of March, 1282, was Easter Monday, 
and, as was customary with the inhabitants of 
Palermo, they went in procession toa church 
without the walls of the town to hear vespers, 
The French not only regarded such gatherings 
with suspicion, but availed themselves of suc! 
occasions to search the people for arms. O1 
this evening, as a young Sicilian bride was en 
tering the church, she was bratally assaulted 
by a French soldier. This gross outrage 80 
enraged the townspeople that, headed by her 
father and husband, they rescued her, end 
with such weapons as they could commana, 
butchered the French without regard to age or 
sex. The rising rapidly spread to other parts 
of the islands. The French were hunted like 
wild beasts. More than 8,000 were slain by 
Palermitans alone. The king besieged Mes 
sina, which would have surrendered but for 
the severity of the terms offered by the Frenc! 
troops. The people held out in desperatio! 
till Don Pedro took the fleld to assert /'s 


claim by force of arms, and compelled the bé 
siegers to raise the siege, subsequently occu 
pying the whole of the island, while Nap! 


was left in the possession of the house of An 
jou. Such is the 
mad * famous by Verdi's opera * 
fant.” 


historical record of events 
‘I Vespri Sicil- 











LOSS. 


BY MORLEY. 





Justa week ago the Spring had brought the 
swallow, 


honey-s weet, 
And I dreamed of fairer Summer blooms to 
follow— 
Of Love’s roses that would blossom round 
her feet. 


Now the Summer's gone, and Spring hath 
fiitte1 after, 
O my Summer, O my queen of all the year, 
Where your fair face turns Earth dimples into 
laughter, 
But behind you leave the Winter, dark and 
drear! 


A Wedding Cake. 


BY BR. M. 








ding-cake I should like to have when 

I am married! Look at it, Gladys; 
look, Olive; look, Molly! Aren’t those 
sprays of flowers quite too lovely? Oh! I 
shall certainly have one just like that— 
only a good bit larger—if I can only re- 
member it, and describe it to Gunters!’’ 

The speaker was the eldest of a charm- 
ing quartette of girls, shorter than her 
sisters, but instinct with a certain sense of 
superiority over them, as having com- 
pleted her twenty-first year, and thus at- 
tained to full young ladyhood. Opinions 
differed as to which was the prettiest of 
them—plump, browu-eyed Bee; Gladys, 
with her dazzling fair skin and golden 
hair; Olive, with her dark beauty; or fif- 
teen-year-old Molly, whose curly locks 
still dispersed themselves, mantel wise, 
over her slender shoulders. Butall Axe- 
ford knew that the Mervyns were far and 
away the prettiest girla in the town; and 
the girls themselves had a certain little air 
of knowing it too—how should they help 
it, with so many frisnds and admirers 
ready to inform them of the fact? 

“I like to think of our weddings—what 
fun they’Il be!’’ said Molly, still gazing at 
the cake. “Of course yours will be the 
first in the family, Bee; and then we shall 
all be your bridesmajds, and we’ll wear 
pale blue, with the loveliest blush roses, 
don’t you think ?”” 

“Oh, dear me—dear me! so is this what 
your silly little heads are running on! I 
always was afraid of it, and now you stand 
convicted out of your own moutbs! To 
you life is nothing but tun and flirting, 
marrying and giving in marriage—now, 
isn’t itso?” 

“And to you life is all strawberries and 
cream—now, isn’tit so?’ says impudent 
Molly, linking her arm in that of their as- 
sailant: a stout, merry-faced lady of some- 
thing over fifty, who has the air of finding 
the world a very excellent place to live in. 

“You saucy child! But come along; 
come back to tea with me; and 1’1! tell you 
something that will amuse you—some 
thing that that weddjng-cake has put into 
my mind. I want you to taste some scones 
1 made to-day; you girls, with your grand 
house, and your array of servants, don’t 
know anything of the pleasures of cooking 


T': ERE, that’s exactly the kind of wed- 
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household, and in society too; and ber 
sisters were princesses of the blood. 

Rich, prosperous, and charming, they 
were bowed down to by everybody; boyish 


_ admirers haunted the house, and craved 





little dishes for oneself. Yes, and I|’1! give | 


you strawberries and cream too—all ex- 
cept Molly —as much as ever you can eat; 
that’s the way to enjoy strawberries, I say. 
You can stay for the evening, can’t you? 
No admirers coming to-night, are there?’ 
Nor any Grammar-School 
Molly ?’* 

“No, no; don’t, Miss Summers!” said 
Molly, turning a little red, and feeling 


boys, eh, 


nervously at her pocket for a packet of al- | 
mond rock, which a devoted admirer , 
among those very Grammar School boys | 


presented her with only to-day; while Bee 
and Gladys looked consideringly at each 
other. 

‘Saturday—Saturday—it’s Monday Tom- 
my Atkins comes with his flute, isn’t it? 
Yes. Oh, there’s only Mr. Burwood and 
Mr. Wilks coming to-night-papa’s friends, 
you know—and they won’t come till nine 


| the royal bounty; and even 
Brought the primrose and the cowslip, | friends” rendered homage to the powers 


“papa’s 


that were, executing delicate little com- 
missions in town, mending fans, holding 
wool, and making themselves generally 
useful, but yet reserving to themselves the 
right to advise, call to order, and some- 
times even to scold, the young tyrants. 
‘‘Her Majesty’s Minister” Mr. Ellery Bur- 
wood called himself, and Bee did not hesi. 
tate to summon her minister whenever oc- 
casion required. 

Miss Summers was in fact the only per- 
son whose friendship with the girls was 
unmixed with flattery. She was genuine- 
ly anxious that they should grow up good 
and useful women, and insisted that, 
while they were with her, they should 
paint, work for the poor, and talk upon 
rational subjects. “For,” as she said, 
*tyou have brains of your own, children, 
though you do your best to conceal the 
fact.’”’ 

On this particular evening tea was just 
over, and the scones and strawberries had 
been done full justice to, before any one 
remembered Miss Summers’ promise of 
an amusing story. 

“Ob, yes! Well,” she said in answer to 
Gladys’ reminder, “I thought you’d be 
amused to hear about my wedding-cake. | 
never told you about it, did I ?”’ 

“Your wedding-cake? Why, you never 
had one, had you?’’ questioned Molly, 
with wide-open eyes. 

“To be sure I had. I’ve no notion of let- 
ting married people get all the good things 
—cuke, and presents, and all that, while 
we unmarried people get none. I didn’t 
mean to stand it, I can tell you! So when 
I got to an age when one gives up think- 
ing of such things, and sett'es down to a 
steady old spinster’s life, I thought it was 
about time that I should give out to my 
friends that I meant to have a wedding 
day, all by myself—the 24th of June 1 de 
cided upon, I remember—for it is a good 
many years ago now. I went out and 
bought myself a wedding. cake—an excel 
lent one it was; and I bad a few friends 
in to help me eat it, and my dear father 
and mother and I finished it up at home. 
A lot of presents came in too—delightful 
ones, some of them; and all I can say is, 
that I believe few people have had such a 
happy wedding-day as I had! There, 
that’s my story. Now let’s turn to our 
work. 1 want to get ready an outfit for a 
poor girl going to service, and you must 
help me.”’ 

The girls laughed heartily at the story, 
and several times laughed again as they 
sat at their sewing, casting rather puzzled 





glances at their hostess, who looked the | 
| how awful it would be if, when all the 


very picture of comfort and well-being; 
her substantial figure (which had long ago 


given up all pretence at a waist) ensconced | 


in a large arm-chair, and ber bright, happy 


face bent over her work. At last, when | 


they were putting on their hats to go 
home, Bee stole up to her and asked timid- 
ly: “But don’t you feel it rather—rather 


flat, not to be married? | should have | 


thought you mast have wanted to be. And 
yet you can’t have, for | know a person 
like you could have been married plenty 
of times, if you bad liked.” 

She spoke in an undertone, that the 
others might not hear, but Miss Summers’ 
answer was audible to all of them. 

“Might have been married if I had 
liked? Yes, certainly, child; 1 might. But 
the right man didn’t come along; perhaps 
there never was a right man forme. Those 
things will come if they are to come; and 
oh, dear children, if you could only learn 
to think lees about them, and about your- 
selves altogether! Think of others; try to 


buy them presents; we'll get them that 
very wedding-cake—oi, lovely. Let's go 
and buy it now !"’ 

The others were all agog with excite- 
ment in a minute, and for atime there was 
a very Babel of voices, “I only wish we 
could have provided husbands for the oc- 
casion,’’ sighed Gladys, when the first ex- 
citement had a little bit toned down. “But 
of course that’s impossible.” 

“Gladys! Of course it is!’’ said fifteen- 
year-old Molly, almoat indignantly. ‘Just 
look at their age !’’ 

“IT don’t know. I have heard of a wo- 
man of thirty-five marrying.”’ 

“Once in a blue moon, Ob yoa, | don’t 
suppose there’s anything in the world that 
never happened,’”’ was Hee’s wise, if not 
very lucid, remark. 

“Resides, | was looking at a book of 
Hamerton’s the other day,” said Olive, 
“and I particularly noticed his saying that 
French peasant women were hags at five 
and-thirty, the very most attractive ago 
(80 he said) in English women.” 

“When they’re married, of course he 
meant,’ said Bee decidedly. “Do you 
know, I’ve often thought about them—our 
aunts, I mean—and felt sorry for them,” 
she went on gravely. “Of course they have 
horridly dull lives now, poor things; and 
I’m afraid, from what father says, they 
never had a good time when they were 
girls, wither. Grandfather was poor, or 
morose, or stingy, or something, and | 
don’t believe they ever saw anybody, #0 
how could they get married? And I’m 
afraM they'd have liked to be; they don’t | 
look very happy as they are, do they? 
However, they must have given up really | 
thinking of it for years; and this sort of 
wedding-day will be heaps better than 
none at all, won’t it? We'll begin making | 
out a list of presents at once; mine to Aun 
tie Het shall be a specially nice one, be- 
cause she was 80 good to me that time | 
was ill; when she came and stayed in the 
house, you know.”’ 

“And their wedding-day might be the 
24th of June—the same day as Miss Sum- 
mers’ !’’ cried Molly. ‘‘We’ll tell dad to 
dine at his club, because there oughtn’t to 
to be any hes there, ought there? Let the 
wedding be at six, and we’ll say we are | 
not at home that evening; it’ll do Tommy 
Atkins and Stanley good tospend an even. | 
ing at home once in a way; and then, alter 
the wedding, we’ll have a grand dinner, 
and wedding cake—the wedding-cake—for 
dessert !’’ 

€ * * * + . | 

The wedding was fixed for the Zith, as | 
Molly had suggested; and as there was 
barely a week to make preparations in, | 
the girls set themselves busily to work. | 
But first of all they started off—the whole 
four of them—to make sureof the brides, 

“They hardly ever have any engage- 
ments, true,’ said Bee. “Still, just fancy 








preparations were made, we found they 
couldn't come !’’ 

The unconscious brides lived in # pretty 
little cottage in a quiet, old-fashioned part 
of the town, with a shady garden which 
ran down tothe river. They led «a quiet, 
useful, uneventful life, working in the 
parish, attending the daily services at the 
old parish church which lay Just across 
the river, and going Into society but little, 
A greater contrast to the gay, careless life 
led by their nieces could hardly be im- 
agined; but they always liked to see that 
merry quartette of girls, and made them 
as welcome as they knew how, Miss Hes 
ter Mervyn especially. 

“] never saw such children as you are; 
for ever inventing some new plan, and 
going wild over it,’ she said laughingly, 
when her four nieces pounved down upon 
her on this particular occasion, and, al! 


talking together, at last made her and their 


| be really happy yourselves, depend upou 


it. Now, good night, my chicks !’’ 
Bee stood for a minute or two looking 
out of the window, as if suddenly ab 


| sorbed in a new thought; then sbe kissed 


ten, because papa dines in London to day. | 


So we’ll give up dining, and bave tea with 
you instead—that’l! be jolly !’’ 

These evenings spent with Miss Sum- 
mera were of no infrequent occurrence, 
and it was not her fault that they were 
not more common still. Shedid what ip 
her lay to “‘mother’”’ these girls, scolding 
and laughing at them for their little follies, 
but loving them dearly, as they knew ful! 
well. She often felt anxious for them, for 
their mother waa dead; and their father, a 
wealthy man, seemed to have but one idea 
as to their up-bringing—viz., that young 
things should have as good a time as possi- 
ble. Bee was a little queen in her own 


| citedly. ) 
| want to tell you something. 


Miss Summers hurriedly, and darted out 
into the street. 

“Come, come, girls !’’ she exclaimed ex- 
“Tet me walk in the middle, I 
Miss Sum- 


mers says we ought to think about mak- , 


ing other people happy; and we'll do it- 
we'll do it!” 
“Do it? Do what ? How shall we do it?” 


asked the others eagerly. 
“Why, do it for Aunt Julia and Auntie 


Het—give them a wedding-day! They’1) 
never marry now, poor things; one’s 
thirty-six and the other thirty-Ave, you 
know, and they must have given up ali 

Now’s our time! We'll 


thoughts of it 


give them a lovely wedding-day; we'll 


Aunt Julia understand that their presence 


make them happy. That’s the best way to was requested at some high festival, the 


nature of which was to be kept a profound 
secret. ‘What can this mysterious festival 
be, I wonder? Oh yes, dear, we'll come 
of course, Aunt Julia and J. But is it an 
outdoor or indoor affair? What are we to 
wear, | mean, full evening dress or not?” 

Bee and Gladys looked at each other, 
and Molly afterwards declared that she 
could see the words “traveling dresn’’ 
hovering on their lips. Anyhow, Kee said 
after an instant’s pause, “Oh, not evening 
dress, please; just come in nice high 
dresses—those dove-colored ones that you 
wore on Sunday will be just the thing, 


won't they, Gladys?”’ 

‘‘And then we'll be all dressed alike—in 
white, I suppowe—for Molly basn’t any 
dress to match our others, she went on 
as they almost danced Lome We sha 
bave to act bridesmaids, y« know; and 
we'll all have bouquets alike—forget me 
nota, | think—no, roses; and the brides 
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shall have those exquisite carnations.” 

Tho girls had generally pocket money 
enough and to spare, but on this occasion 
they begged their father for an extra ten- 
pound note, for there was the wedding- 
cake to buy, and they were determined 
that the presents should be really good 
ones, Gladys and Olive shut themselves 
up for two days together, for the painting 
of a bandsome screen which they bought 
in the town; Bee scoured the shops for 
flower. vases, hand bags, and various other 
articles which they had determined to buy; 
and finally Mr. Burwood was summoned, 
and commissioned to go to the stores the 
next day and choose the loveliest little 
five-o’clock tea-table he could tind, also a 
lady's purse, which must have the initial 
H engraved upon it. 

“And mind it’s a very nice one, for it's 
for mo to give,” said Molly. “O', Bee— 
oh, (iladys, let’s tell him aboutit: I’m sure 
he's dying to know !”’ 

“Who wouldn't be, when this tremen- 
dous secret is making you all look as if 
you had the affairs of the nation on your 
shoulders?” laughed Mr. Burwood, who 
seemed remarkably com plaisant fora busy 
Q ©, as be was, But Bee spoke at the same 
moment: 

“Molly! I would not dream of telling —a 
man !’’ she said, sinking her voice at the 
last two words; and Molly dropped her 
eyes, abashed. 

“Il bow to the (Jueen Bee. | wouldn't 
hear the secret for worlds" said Mr. Bur- 
wood. 

And #0 the secret was never divulged to 
any one—not even to Miss Summers, who, 
as it happened, was called away to nurse a 
cousin the very morning after the girl 
had been to toa with her; and the ordering 
of the day had to be left to the girls’ own 
unaided wisdom, They felt fully equal to 
it, however; and when six o'clock came at 
last, overything was ready. 

In the drawing room the shutters bad 
been shut, and the gas and candles lighted 
—# perfect blaze of illumination; for, as 
Bee remarked, it looked more of a featival 
so. The fire place was a mass of flowers 
and ferns artistically arranged by Gladys; 
the various presents were spread out on 
two tables, placed on each side—one for 
Aunt Julia, the other for Auntie Het; and 
in frontof the fire-place, against a back- 
ground of flowers and ferns, stood the 
wedding cake, bidden just now by the 
screén, which had been finished just in 
time, by dint of heroic exertiona, 

Atthe piano eat Olive, her fingers itcb- 
ing to begin the ‘* Wedding March,’’ which 
she had been practising up tor the occa. 
sion; Bee and Gladys were filtting about 
the room, putting little finishing touches 
to the arrangement of the flowers and the 
presents; and Molly, all agog with excite- 
ment, pranced up and down the ball, now 
and then peeping in to admonish the cat 
and dog, whom she had fantastically 
decked out with flowers, and who were 


' now sitting solemnly on stools by the two 


tables, as guardians of the presents. “We 
shall answer the door oursel ves, Thomas,”’ 
she bad sald; for true to Bee's perception 
of the fitness of things, no nan was to be 
allowed any share whatever in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Very pretty Molly looked, in her white 
dress, with a bouquet of pink roses in her 
hand, and her mantie of golden bair on 
her shoulders; and so her aunts thought, 
as, the bell sounding at last, she opened 
the door to them and bowed them tin. 
lates and cloaks were soon disposed of, 
Mr. Mervyn's study having been tem.- 
porarily fitted up as a dressing room; and 
then, having presented each with a lovely 
bouquet of carnations, Molly ushered 
them into the brightly-lighted drawing- 
room, just a8 Olive was thunde:ing out 
the first bars of the ‘*Wed ling Marchb.’’ 

The “brides” looked very well, too, in 
their pretty dove-colored dresses; Bee's 
quick eyes noted that at once, as she led 
them, with «miles, but no words, to the 
nofa, “Auntie Het’ was pale and quiet- 
looking, and her dress was quiet to match; 
but Aunt Julia, who wan taller, and had 
more presence than her sister, wore her 
dove-color “with « difference,’ having Lit- 
tle scarlet bows here and there, which 
seerned to set oll the color in her cheeka, 
“Aunt Julia looks quite handsome, but I 
love Auntie Het the best. Iam glad I got 


her the nicest presenta,’ said Bee to her- 
self. 

The brilliant light was quitedazziing to 
eyes fresh from the tender gloom of a gray 
summer evening: and both ladies looked 
thoroughly mvetified, but amused and ex 
pectant at the same ne Nothing could 
have please 6 giris better hey wanted 
the wi 6 6" ki eH t gt dawn 
upon the om ra “ 

As 8000 as Olive’s apirited performance 
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ofthe Wedding Mareh” bad come to an 
end, Gladys mounted a amall rostrum (the 
programme for the evening had been care- 
fully aerrenged teforeband); Bee drew 
back the ecreen, disclosing the wedding 
cake; and Molly seated herself midway be 
tween the cat and dog, on a foot atoc! 
which had been placed behind the screen 
in readiness for her; while Olive remained 
at the piano, having orders to play softand 
appropriate muric, as an accom paniinent 
to the speeches to be delivered, 

It was not for nothing that Tommy At 
kins, Gladys’ devoted admirer, bad been 
articled to a #olicitor In the town, 

“Whereas,” she began, with recollec 
tions of certain “musty old papers’ which 
whe had seen him copying —'W hereas, 
it bath been pointed out to us that in the 
lives of certain persons — to wit, unmarried 
persons —there is offen @ wrievous bard 
whip, vin, that they, unlike their married 
brethron—asistren, | mean no, sisters—are 
debarred trom the pleesures, and fostivi 
ties, and the the froe will « flerings, which 
are the ususal concomitants of the-—the 
drawing together of the bonds of matri 
mony, tt hath seemed good to ua to-—to 
Phe effort had been alinost too much tor 
her, abe besitated, gasped, and looked 
helplessly at her wister, 

“Pil goon, shall 1?" sald the self pos 
womvod Hee, jumping up, and giving ber &# 
hand to dewcend, ‘ /t was almostiny turn, 
you know; and you've done itawtully 
weil, Now for my part,” and with a beam 
ing face she atcended the rostrum, ‘1 
can't epenk grandly, bul this is just how 
itia,’ she began. “You ree, Aunt Hester 
and Aunt Julia, Mies Summers wae say 
ing tous the other day that *he thought it 
was very bard that untuarried people 
shouldn't bave presents, and #® Cake, and 
all that, you know; and that when the time 
came when abe knew she shouldn't be 
married, she made a wedding day for Ler 
eelf, and had ooh, such # jolly thinel Se 
wethought we'd have one for you; and 
here is your wedding cake, and here are 
your presents this tabletul for you, Aunt 
Het, and that for Aunt Julia; and wo've 
done everything we can think of to make 
it nice, and we do hope——" 

Nhe suddenly stopped, and the dimypled 
arm, whieh had been outstretched, tell 
halplewely to her side Aunt Julia had 
sprong Up, and was standing close under 
the rostrum, red with passion, her cheeks 
now indeed rivalling the hues of the bows 
on ber dreas, “Come down!" she said 
laying an imperious hand on Bee's dress, 
“Comedown, her eyes round with dismay, 
and her pink cheeks rapidly paling. 

It was as though a sudden and appalling 
thunderclap bad resounded through the 
room. Noneof the girls bad had the least 
warning of it, for Bee and Gladys had been 
engrossed in their own and @ach other's 
oratory; Olive bad been at the piano; and 
Molly poor Molly 
perhuman efforts to prevent the dog and 
eat from descending from their pedestals, 
and making a rush at @ach other, So they 
now stood dazed and mute, as Aunt Julia, 


was engaged in su 


almost choking with passion, poured out 
the torrent of her indignation, 

“You are rude, insolent children, all of 
yeu! ‘That you should dare to insult us 
wo! itis almost beyond belief—itis quite 
beyond forgiveness! yes, Hester, it) is, 
and you know it,” for her sister, pale and 
trembling, bad Iatd a hand on ber arm. 
“Lat me speak, pray. These insolent little 
ebhite shall not give themselves airs with 
me, Whatever they may do with their 
friends! T speak as | think; and of all the 
hmpudent, iil bred people that iy @x peri- 
epee of the world, and iny—my age have 
brougbt me into contact with, William's 
children are out and out (he worst! Come 
away, lleater come away !" 

She was close to the door by this time, 
and marched out, while the girls, with 
pale, scared faces, stood looking stupidly 
after her. But the sound of the street 
door, as she slanimned it behind her, roused 
them, and with one accord they turned to 
look at their other aunt, “Are youangry, 
too, Auntie Het?’ ftaltered Bee, “Oh! 
have we burt you have we hurt you?” 
And when there was no response, save 
that her eyes filed with tears, they ali 
KAYO Way together, throwing themselves 
down on chairs and sofas, in the abandon- 
ment of their grief! 

“T know ye 


iteant well, dearchildren,”’ 


she said, and w ! bave kissed them: but 
bot a foe was lifted, and she eould only 


stroke their bright balr Then she too 


wentout; and the cat and dog fell to witt 
aw and f ght, and ecratched, and t 

u on Len! the acoom paniment of sobs 
A 166} eartren ng groans 


Ob! "walled Molly at last “When 
1 wae @ little thing, and bad to drink mu 


stard and-water because | had eaten poi- 


THE SATURDAY 


’ us berriew, | eaid ‘I hated the day, Ia 
heat the day’:and J wish—I wish 4 could 


doit now!" 


. . . * * * 

Nearly an bour later, the drawing room 
door opened, and a tal! figore appeared on 
the threshold; and a pair of keen kindly 
eyes kurveyed the scene with ever grow- 
ing amezement, The blees of light, the 
wedding cake, the flowers, and the pre 
senta—some of which the quick yes re 
cognized alt once—everything seemed to 
denote bigh festival, but the strange ap 
pearance of the young ladies of the house, 
hee was rocking herself to and fro, ber 
dimpled elbows on her knees, and her face 
buried in ber bands; Gladys and Olive 
were huddled together on the sofa, their 
arm* round each other, and their faces 
hidden on each other's shoulders; and as 
for Molly, she bad cast berself full length 
upon the rug. Nobody looked up, and 
Kilery Burwood's ear caught the sound of 
muffled sobs, 

‘“Ahat on oach is the matter?’’ he de- 
manded, abutting the door, and coming up 
close to the woe-begone group. “What 
bas happened? For goodness’ sake, tell 
me; don't keep me in suspense!’ 

There was genuine alarm in bis tone; 
and whether this amused the girls, or 
whether it was merely that a certain reac 
tion against their grief was just setting in, 
certain it is that they looked up at him for 
a minute with tear stained faces, avd then 
burst into uncontroll ble laughter, which, 
however, sounded porilously like sObbige. 

“Yes, I'll tell you, I'll tell you!” gasped 
Kee. All the seruples as to letting any 
hes into the secret had vanished now, in 
the disastrous overthrow of the cherished 
scheme, 

She began bravely enough; but long be- 
fore Mr. Burwood had any inkling of the 
real state of the case, the tide of her uiieery 
swept over her again, and sobbing out 
“You go on, Gladye; | can’t,’’ she buried 
her face in bis hands, and began rocking 
to and fro once more, So Gladys bad to go 
on; and she, bravely struggling with both 
laughter and tears, and clinging to Olive’s 
arin for support, managed to give a fairly 
intelligible account of the whole affair; 
while Ellery Burwood settled himself to 
listen, and, if need be, to cross-examine, 


‘hia hands in his pockets, and his keen 


humorous @yes (there was not much 
anxiety in them now) tixed on Gladys’ 
downecast face. 

Suddenly, howevor, there camea change 
He started, wheeled round, and finally al- 
most turned his back upon Gladys, uak- 


ing Molly, whose face had still been hidden | 


in the rug, rear her head, and dart a quick 
glance at him. Whatshe saw made her 
Kivea hasty pinch to Bee's foot, and trom 
thatiminute the two watched bim as though 
fascinated. 

He was perfectly unconscious of their 
gers, A sudden and deep flush nad suf- 
fused his usually pale face; his lips, which 
were so firm and Oven compressed, were 
trembling; and his eyes—so Molly after- 
wards déeclared—were liquid with tears, 
As Gladys finished her story with, “Ob, 
we never meant to hurt them; you know 
we couldn't have meant to hurt them!’ 
he seemed to pull himself together with a 
great effort, and turned round again, pale 
as ever, but with a strange gleam in his 
eyes which struck her at once, 

What was it? Not anger, for he said 
quickly, but very kindly, “ll kuoow, I 
know ! you would none of you hurt a fly 
if you knew it. But—good heaven !’’— 
here he flushed again, even more deeply 
than before, and seemed to struggle witb 
words that would come whether he liked 
itor no-—"'the idea of thinking that a wo 
man of five-and-thirty bas lost all her at- 
tractions!’ Then he, too, made for the 
door, and, like the two ‘brides,’’ was seen 
no more that night, 

Shock number two, But tar from being 
a knock-down blow, a8 was the first, this 
second shock brought all the girls to their 
feet in breathless excitement “Olive!” 
“Bee!” “Gladys—ob Gladys!"’ was all they 
could ejaculate for a minute or two; then 
the three rushed into each otber’s aris, 
and Bee exclaimed, “Which, oh whieb is 
it? ‘Five and-thirty,’ be said; out bow 
should he know? Does he—can he——Oh, 
what a wonderful, wondertul day!” 

While Molly skipped wildly round the 
room, and then tell on her knees before 
the cake, “Dear, dear wedding cake!’ 
she cried, hugging itin her arma. 


“You 
may be wanted after all—I do believe you 


“ be! 
7 . . - * * 
W he lies Hester Mervy eft he 
nieces’ |} ee, She went straight bome 
he ttie 


th Otlage by the river-side She 
did not much expect to find her sister 
there, thinking it probable that she would 
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“walk ber tempercft'’ «a plan whie) Misa 
Ju ia Mervyn not iuteeq ently ted, and 
which generally bad a very good eflect. 
In all likelihood she was trying it now; at 
any rate, she head not come in, and alter 
taking off ber bonnet and cloak, Hester 
Mervyn came down to the little sitting- 
room, dropped wearily into a chair, and 
began to think. 

And her thoughts were very sad ones. 
Ans ber young nieces had divined, she bad 
led a very colorless life, 
been not only poor, but strongly Puritan 
in their notions, keeping their two daugh- 


Her parents bad | 


tors very strictly to their needlework and , 


their various housebold duties, and seem- 
ing to bave vo idea that young things 


wanled amusements, or companions of — 
their own age. So girlbood came and went, 


without having ever brought any young 
lovers, or even friends, to théin; and Hes- 
ter, who had plenty of romantic ideas of 
her own—as what girl bas not ?—!lound no- 
thing for them to feed on. 

Moreover, she was of a deeply affection- 


ate, self-sacrificing nature; ber heart craved | 


for love, and yet more for some one upon 
whom to pour out the treasures of herown 
love; she adored little children, and would 
fain have bad some of ber very own to 
tend and care for, a8 any one must have 
known who saw the wistful look that 
would come into her eyes as she watched 
a motber and child together. 


If she dreamed—if she still dreamed — of 


such happiness being yet one day hers, 
who can blame her? She was not young, 
she was not beautiful—she knew that weil 
enough—but the beart knoweth its own 
tenderness a8 well as its own bitterness, 
and finds it bard sometimes to realize that 
that tenderness way uever find full scope, 
full 6x pression, 

So it Was that this evening’s events had 
been a sudden and most paintul shock to 
ber, bringing light two ber mind, but dark- 
ness into her soul. That she had cherisbed 
any dreams, she had bardly known to- 
night: now sbe bad been made to see her 
self as others saw her, and to acknowledge, 
what she ought (so she told herself) to 
have acknowledged long ago—that those 
dreams must be banished for ever, 

It was a heavy blow, coming as it did 
wilhout any warning; and sitting down at 
the little table in the window, she wept 
quietly but very bitterly, mourning for 
the hopes that were no more, ‘They say 
that overy dog bas his day,’’ she said to 
herself at last with a sad little smile, 
‘Phat is not true, I have never had my 
day, and | never shall.” 

There was a quick impatient rap at the 
door, and the next minutes the little maid- 
servant ushered in a gentleman. Hester 
rosé mechanically to meet him, hardly see- 
ing who it was in the gathering gloom, 

Kllery Burwood had hurried away from 
his aminzed young friends with his face, on 
fire, “Oh, the insolence of youth—the in 
solence of youth !” he muttered to himself 
as he shut the street door after him; then 
he thought no more of them, being lost in 
wonder at his own feelings. He bad bad 
no conception, until that night, that Hles- 
ter Mervyn was anything, or ever wouid 
be anything, tohim. He had often met 
her at her brother's house; he had noticed 
ber quiet gentle ways,—the tenderness 
with which she nursed Bee in her long ill- 
ness, the sweetness of the rather sad 
mouth, the wistfulness of the grave, deep- 
set By 6a, 

“A sweet-natured, gentle-souled wo- 
man,’’ he had said to himself once or twice; 
then she went back to her little cottage 
home; and what with the rush of business, 
and the pleasant distractions to be tound 
at his friend’s house and elsewhere, be bad 
thought no more ot her. Now, however, 
came to him a sudden revelation both of 
himself and of her—of her,, with her 
tender, sensible spirit—of himself, pos- 
sessed with deep and reverent admiration 
that at a word would spring into love— 
nay, that had sprung into it already. 

‘Blind fool that I was!"’ he exclaimed, 
in bitter wrath with himself. “And she— 


to hear; her sweet, grave eyes dilating, 
first with keen amazement (for she had 
never dreamt, sweet modest soul, thatany 
friend of her charming young nieces could 
ever spare even a glance for ber) then with 
the dawning of anew-found joy. “I think 
—I think—”’ she murmored, in answer to 
his eager questionings, “Bat oh! you 
must give ine time—time to think; it is all 
ao strange.”’ 

‘“T will, I will, my darling,” he said, 
with tender consideration for ber bewilder- 
ment; and Hester leaned her tace on her 
bands and tried to think it all over. Sud- 
denly she looked upat bim. “Have you 
been there? Did you hear anything about 
this evening ?’’ she asked breathlessly. 

“] did.” 

It was Hester’sturn to flush now. She 
rose and wept to the window, standing 
there with bent head, and hands tightly 
clasped. The river was discoursing sweet 
murmurous music as it flowed softly past 
in the twilight; but she heard nothing but 
the quick surging of the blood as it rose in 
waves to her brain. “Oh, go away, pray 
go away !'’ she said at last, in an agony of 
sbame. But, instead of obeying, he came 
up close to her and took her clasped hands 
in his, 

‘‘Hester—m y Hester—do you think it was 
pity? Look atme! Are you so bad a 
judge of expression as that ?”’ 

wo * * . * ” 

So the wedding-cake was wanted after 
all; Ellery Burwood said he would have 
no other. And Bee was not the first of the 
family to be married, either; but she and 
her sisters made a charming quartette of 
bridesmaids to “Auntie Het,” and enjoyed 
the wedding day immensely, 

‘Oat of evil comes good,”’ said Bee sen- 


| tentiously, as, the guests all gone, they 


surveyed the remnants of thecake. '*We 
made dreadful little asses of oursel ves that 
day; I feel quite hot even now wheh I 
think of it. Still, who knows but what 
Auntie Het might never have had a wed- 


| ding-cake at all if it hadn’t been for us?’ 


A Little Flat. 


BY M. M, 








earth it is possible for such a meta- 

morphosis to have taken place! A 
couple of months ago we sat in this room, 
two hardened bachelors, determined to re- 
niain so to the end of our days and now I 
tind you transformed in the twinkling of 
an eye into the most devoted husband of 
the present century! I could have sworn, 


|): tell me, my good fellow, how on 


| old man, that, with the exception of an 


antiquated charwoman, you had not a 
single unmarried lady among your ac- 
quaintances! And now I come back to 
tind introduction, courtship, engagement, 
and wedding all things of the past; and 
your pretty little wife did the honors of 


| the dinner-table just now as if you had 


| thing so foolish ! 


been married for years !’’ 

A hearty laugh was tbe immediate re. 
sponse to this energetic speech, and Doctor 
Trenton, to whom it was addressed, took a 
puff at his pipe before replying. 

“Well, you see, Harwood,’”’ he said, ‘I 
was at first a bit ashamed of being bowled 
over 8© quickly, and then I thought it 
would be fun to surprise you thoroughly 
for once. But Dolly shall tell you the 
whole story” —as his young wife appeared 
to dispense the coffee—“and you may be 
surprised to hear that you yourself—un- 
consciously, | admit—made up the match.” 

“T?” cried the guest, almost with horror. 
“Heaven preserve me from doing any- 
At least, I should have 
said so yesterday,’’ he corrected, catching 
a peculiar glance in his direction from 
Mrs, Trentcn: “to-day Ishould speak very 
difterently. But itis a mystery of which 


| Ll impatiently await the solution.” 


she is suflering now, and I might perhaps | 


have spared her!” 

He bad hurried on, only half conscious 
where bis steps were taking him; ncw he 
found himself outside the cottage. He 
paused but a moment, then knccked at 
th6@ door, as we have seen, 

Miss Mervyn was in, and alone, the ser- 
vant said; and before Hester rose, he had 
time to see the sad, sweet face, with its 
traces of recently shed tears. He could 
not begin quietly. “Miss Mervyn—Hes 
ter,’’ he burst out as soon as the door was 
shut Il have come to tell you—to ask you 
you will let ine speak—you will not send 
ue away ?’’ 

hen Hester listened to the story she 
had thought but now that she was never 


Dorothy gave her husband a roguish 
look. 

“T suppose it is for penance, Jack, that I 
am to narrate my own mistakes and mis- 
deeds, I walked into the bear’s den, and 


| was made prisoner for life, sol suppose I 


must tell the story myself,’’ Mr. Harwood. 

“Two months ago I was atill a stupid 
little country girl who had never seen a 
large town. My eldest brother had sent 
for me to keep his house, and | arrived ac- 
cordingly at an enormous City railway- 
station. Our parents bad been dead for 
many years, and | had hitherto lived at 
the Vicarage with the family of my fa- 
ther’s successor, whose daughters had been 
my schoolfellows. Herbert, my brotber, 
had written that it would be impossible for 
him to meet me at the station, and that I 
must take a cabani drive to King’s Court 
Mansions, where he was renting a flat on 
the fourth floor. There he would welcome 








mein person, for be could not get away 
from his work betore twoo'’clock. So far 
wo good. My brain wascertainly rather in 
a whirl after my long drive through the 
crowded noisy streets; but, when I arrived 
at King’s Court Mansions, I waiked brave- 
ly up the stairs with my traveling-bag, the 
cabman following with my trunk, 

“| know you will laugh at me dread- 
fully, Mr. Harwood, but you must remem- 
ber that never in my life had | seen so 
many stairs. They not only took away 
my breath, but deprived me of all power 
of calculation, and in my ignorance | was 
unaware that the entresol does not count. 
The Vicarage, where my life had been 
spent, was two storeys high, with an at- 
lic, yet it was the loftiest dwelling in the 
village. Such a Tower of Babe) ar King’s 
Court Mansions appeared was a novelty in 
my experience. Therefore, when I arrived 
at a landing where a door was standing 
open and an old man-servant just reply- 
ing to an inquirer that the Doctor would 
not be in until two o’clock, I naturally 
ecneluded that I had reached my journey’s 
end, tor my brother also rejoices iu the 
title of ‘Doctor,’ though bis degree is in 
music, and he is organist of St. Bede's, To 
old James’ extreme astonishment, | 
walked calmly in, merely saying— 

“*Tbhe Doctor expects me. Piease have 
iny luggage taken to my room.’ 

‘‘You should bave seen bis face as 1 put 
my umbrella into the stand an’ laid my 
hand upon the study door. 

“But, miss—I don’t know,’ he ventured 
at last, with surprising energy—‘l have 
the strictest orders never to allow any one 
to enter ny master’s study during his ab- 
sence,”’ 

‘© ‘{ am the Doctor’s sister, and he him- 
self arranged my coming,’ I explained 
condescendingly. ‘If, as itseems, my bro- 
ther has given no instructions about my 
room, it is probably becauge he intends to 
consult my wishes first. Besides, he is, 
as you must know, so very absent-minded 
that it is most likely he forgot to tell you 
of iny expected arrival.’ 

“James was perplexed, but my last 
arguinent made an impression. 


THE SATURDAY 


mark. My eyes fell on the first words, 
and my attention was riveted in a moment. 

* Now comes the disgraceful part of my 
confession !"’—and Dorothy turned very 
red and glanced appealingly at her bus- 
band; but he only chuckled over her dis 
comfiture, and she continued, “I could 
not refrain from reading the letter. It 
was signed, ‘Your old friend, Ned Har- 
wood.”’ 

“But my letter contained nothing of im- 
portance,’’ said Mr. Harwood, ‘‘How could 
it interest yen? I wrote to bid Jack 
‘Good-bye’ before leaving town, and joked 
about-——”’ 

“Exactly !’ interrupted Doctor Trenton, 
laughing. “In itself the document was not 
remarkable, but we bavo preserved it es a 
souvenir, and you shall hear it again,’ 
Thereupon he opened a drawer, and, pro- 
ducing a letter, added, ‘But you must try 
to imagine yourself in) poor Dorothy’s 
place, Rernember, she fancied herself in 
her brother’s room, and that your epistle 
was part of his little correspondence. She 
had come in the hope of being welcomed 
as his little pet sister—his Dolly, as he had 
always called her—come at his own re- 
quest. And now hear what she read. 

“ *Dear Old Man—So you have decided 
to instal that dreadtul little thing in your 


own house, though youacknowleged your. | 


self that all the peace and comfort of your 
life will be gone! My dear fellow, do be 
advised and give up the idea of such a 
folly! At any rate, don’t bo surprised if I 


| cut your acquaintance for the present and 


“ ‘Yes, miss, he is absent-minded,’ he | 


said, with asigh. ‘If 1 did not take care, 
he would often go out in the rain without 
his unbrella.’ 

“With that he admiited me, still mis- 
trustfully muttering. ‘Never heard any 
thing of a sister!’ into the smoky, dusty, 
uncomfortable apartments. which I as- 


sumed to be uy brother’s bachelor quart- 
/gee the heartiess brother who had dis- 


' eussed me with his friends in such a man- 


ors, 

‘Yes, indeed, Jack—don’t look offended 
at wy description—it was not at all invit 
ing, that first glance into your study; for, 
ss you have doubtless guessed, Mr. Har 
wood, | bad ended my skyward pilgrim 


age «a Hight too low, and had never dreamed | 


that it was possible for two doctors to 
dwell under one roof. My first act was to 


open the window, to let in fresh air and | 


get rid of the smell of tobacco. Then | 
took off my hat and mantle, and set to 
work energetically to put the place straight 
and to dust the furniture and books. Had 
not my brother sent for me to maké his 
home comfortable, and was I not, as his 


leave you to solitary enjoyment as ‘Dolly’ 
forms part of ycur establishment. Luckily 
1’in off to-morrow, and by the time I come 
back you will have found out your mis- 
take and sent Miss Dolly back where she 
came from. ‘Till then good bye, 

‘**Your old friend, 

“INED HARWOOD.,'”’ 

Doctor Trenton gave his friend a sly 
look as be concluded. 

‘““My dear lady,”’ cried Harvood, horri 
tied, ‘*you don’t mean tosay—it isn’t possi- 
ble thatany misunderstanding arose out 
ofthat? My dislike and antipathy to—”’ 

“IT do mean to say #0?’ she replied, 
laughing. ‘It was quite possible—indeed 
natural—I should assume that those words 
referred to mé, and you cannot be sur- 
prised that I was at first highly indignant 
and then began to cry. But I very soon 
roused myself toaction, for, as you have 
doubtless observed, | am tolerabiy energe- 
tic. My resolution was soon formed—I 
would go, and atonce. I would not even 


ner before my arrival. I quickly re packed 
my traveling-bag. While doing so, I came 


upon a photograph of myself which had | 


been taken as a memento for the friends | 
was leaving, and which was really very 
presentable. A sudden thought made me 
write a few words upon itand lay it upon 
the table, where the fowers and luncheon 
still remained. Then I snatched up my 


| hat and mantle, and was just going to open 


sister, entitled to rummage among bis pos- | 


session#, mend the rent in the table cover 
and the torn trimming of the curtains ? 

“At last I contemplated the effect of my 
work contentedly, and turned to orna 
Inéntal details. 1 bad brought a large 
bunch of roses and honey-suckle from our 
old garden, and these were now divideu 
and arranged. On the fresbly-laid table— 
| had coaxed a clean table cloth out of 
James—I placed the appetising ham, tbe 
fresh butter, home-made bread, and rosy- 
cheeked apples that Herbert used to be so 
fond of and which the good Vicar’s wite 
had pressed on me at parting. Having | 
put his house-coat ready over achair, | | 
awaited with impatience my brother’s ap- 
pearance, Luckily it occurred to me that 
our luncheon would be very imperfect 
without something to drink. Consulta. 
tion with James led to the production of 
4 bottle of beer; but that was of no use to 
'né personally, and I at last succeeded in 
persuading James to go out and fetch me | 
’Ome milk, 

‘Master has his latch-key, and no 
‘(rangers are likely to ring at this time of 
day,’ was his consoling reflection; ‘but ] 
‘ell you all the same, miss,’ he added, a+ 
he departed, ‘master never do lunch at 
home,’ 

‘T© pass away the time, 1 sat down at 
‘hé writing table and began to turn ove: 
'hé books and papers. In my heart] was 

ng a little burt through 


Herbert's 


“ray welcome. To distract my thougbt 
picked ap an attractive-looking maga 
41D®, opening it where a letter had been 


placed between the pages to serve a8 & | 


the door, when I heard a latch-key in-erted 
on the other side. It was Herbert, I 
thought. He should not find me there; 
and, seeing the door of a small room ajar, 
I slipped in and closed it bebind me,” 
“Now let me tell the rest,’’ interrupted 
Doctor Trenton, “for in what followed | 
was the principal actor. Therefore picture 
me to yourself, Harwood, walking into 
my study in my usual abstracted way, and 
perceiving rothing until a delicious per 
fuine ot Howers stole my senses, I fancied 
I was dreaming as I became aware of the 
invilingly spread table, with justmy parti- 
cular weakness—homecured ham and 


‘apples. Then I noted two covers laid as if 


for a delightfal tete-a-tete, and upon my 
dinner-napkin a photograph of the sweet- 
est, most mischievous face I had ever seen. 
Look, Harwood—ttat's the picture! 1 
bave not given it up since. And listen 
what the naughty little puss bad written 
under it! 

“(As I am #0 ugly, a8 I destroy your 
peace and comfort and drive away your 
friend, I leave you to lunch alone, and 
shall find a home elsewhere.’ 

“Now who could understand what that 
meant? I puzzled over it in vain, for your 
letter never entered ny thonghts. I could 
reach only one concinsion—that the origi- 
nal of this captivating picrare had been 
here with the intention of juneching with 
me and | had just missed ber. [| rushed 
to the door. When was she here? |! 
stormed at the bewildered James, who at 
that moment arrived with the jug of milk 


Who br ght al this? Where has 
ashe x ne? fang it man can t an 
awer Tt 

lhe unfortunate fellow thought l wae 


mad, I believe. At last I extracted the 
facta from bim—at least, as far as he could 
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supply them, for where my ‘sister’ who 
bad tidied up the reoim so well had disap 

poured he could oo more tell than I, 

“What was to be done? The pictare bad 
bewitched me, and I felt I must tind the 
original. The thought of seeing her pre 
siding over the |uncheon bad rapidly be 
come a fixed idea, and I caught ap my hat 
in the hope of discovering some trace of 
ber in the atreet. James should goone 
way, and I the othey| We were both on 
the threshold, when I heard afaintery. | 
opened the store-room door, and Dorothy, 
in tears, fell into my arms" 

“Nothing of the Rind, Jack! Llow dare 
you sway suchathing of your wite? If 1 
had not been frightened to death tn that 
dark room with the door shut, and if that 
horrible monkey had not Jumped upon 
my back, I would rather have stopped 

there for hours than called for belp! [1 
_ was too provoking? Just think’’—she 
turned to Harwood—‘your special aver 
sion, Miss Dolly, bad already disturbed 
| Jack’s peace to such a degree that the 
wretched animal had been banished to the 
little room where James cleaned his knives 
and boots, No sooner was | inside than 
the mischievous pet attacked me, and was 
not to be mnoved from my shoulders till 
' Jack came to the reacue,”’ 

“Yes—l had to free Dolly from her 
nameenke’s clutches; and then all the mis 
understandings were cleared up- much 
too quickly for me, for I was obliged to 
restore my household fairy to brother 
Herbert, who had been waiting with grow 
ing anxiety for the little sister since two 
| o'clock, However, I did not let him enjoy 

ber company long,’”’ Docter Trenton con 

cluded, ‘for soon Dolly had to descend to 
the third floor flat again, and permanently 


preside over iny breakfasts, luncheons, | 


and dinners. In the interim her namesake 
had bees provided with another abode, 
| for my wife could not forget her fright, 
and | was not completely cured of my 
fancy for a monkey as a pet. Don’t you 
think I have changed for the better?” 
(OWL you now believe that your letter 
| brought about our marriage?” asked Mru 
Trenton. “Had it not given rise to the 
misunderstanding, [| should never have 
thought of running away and leaving my 
photograph behind; and it was the picture 
| Jack fell in love with, not me.” 
Ned Harwood was obliged to admit that 
| all unconsciously he had proved # very 
successful matchmaker, 
a ee 





Tiantv Lactna,—The band of science es 
serts the Medical Record, falls with a dull 
uncarnal thud upon the constricted waist 
of woman, It tells why she constricts, and 
that the purpose from beginning was an 
unholy one, The women ot decadent 
' Greece first began it in order to eum phas.z> 

the proportions of their hips and exagyor 

ate the delusive prominence of the bosom, 

The simple physiological wet Of respira 

tion was perverted by the Ughtened girdle 

until the act became one of sub clavicular 
enticement. In fine squeezing, the waist 
brought into lustful prominence the capa 
city of women for @asy reproduetion and 
subsequent plentiful lactation, Hippoe 
rates denounced itin the women of Cos, 
(Gialen reproy ed the practice, Martial jeered 
at it, but still the waist was tightened and 
the double ovoid continued to glide betore 
the ardent gaze of man. The tact is, then, 
that women have tightened their girdie- 


not because they wanted todo it, but be 
cause men approved of then: and cesired 
them the more for it. Why should we 

men, then, be blamed ? The practice 


adinitted unsound by all authorities, trou 
Hippocrates to Dio Lewis, but men have 
insisted on it. Let the sanitarian and ar 
tist direct their attention, then, to nian, 
the brute, not to woman, bis victim. When 
this carnal but necessary factor In society 
and dress form is cured of his @vil ways 
women will drese a4 they Ought; but 


not before. 
—_- Sl? C+ 


THE colonization of some 2000 Americans 
in the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, is 
spoken of as expected by the newspaper 
organ of the township of Gutierrez J Alera 
It says that one of the large “haciendas, 
or plantations, near tbat piace has been J) 
vided into lots, a portion of which were 
purchased by Spaniah capitalists, who wil 
induce American immigrants to settle 
there, The principal culture of the dis 
trict is that of vanilla, but the inhabitants 
manufacture otfcioth and other articles 
when it is impossible to work In the he 

espicenanmatiig ie Geli 


«that it acts rig 

¢ “eu sakes 
at the sa eserves 6s 
and makes Lbem Ke] 16a nige hiave 


your grocer order it. 


At Home and Abroad. 


A Parisian journal reveala the rather tn- 
teresting fact, if fact it is, that the tiara 
worn of late years by the Pope during 
those solemn functions in which he takes 
partissonly a cardboard Imitation of the 
great triple crown, made of gold and 
Jowels and heavy with inassive ornamenta- 
tion, that forms one of the Vatican's most 
precious and sacrod treasures, Such is the 
weight of the real tiara that Leo XIII can 
no longer wear it without danger. 

An energetic physician in Swi'zerland 
has been counting, by means of a pedo- 
meter, the number of steps taken by bim 
ina year, The total he fiods to be 26740 
per day, or 760000 for the year. To 
discount this a newspaper writes comes 
forward with the number of words be has 
written within the same period. He man- 
aged to turn out? 40,000. An ordinary book 
contains some 40,000 words; henee the 
labor of the vewspaper man for the 12 
mouths was equivalent to the writiog of 
20 books. 

Among the latest acquisitions made by 
the authorities of the Louvre isa statuette 
yeulptured in wood, which bas been pur. 
olased for 10.000 francs, According to M, 
Maspero, the renowned Kgyptologist, the 
work of art in question dates back to the 
Olghteenth dynasty of the Pharaohs, It 
ropresenta «a lady of that period lightly 


' draped in a robe of transparent gauzs, and 


in the opinion of the expert the beauty of 
the carving and delicacy of the proportions 
render the statuetie the most remarkable 
pleco of sculpture which has been dis- 
covered in Egypt during the present cen- 
tury. 


Janes Payn tells this story of the 
“American plan’ of dueiing, wherein the 
two duelists, with one second, meet within 
deors and draw lots for who shall shoot 
himself: On a recent occasion A and B, 
having had a “difficulty,” A was the uan- 
lucky man and retired forthe purpose of 
sell destruction into the next apartment, 
and the second, both very much moved 
by the tragedy of the situation, remained 
in listening attitudes, At last the pistol 
was heard; they shuddered with emotion 
and remorse, when suddenly in rushed the 
supposed dead man, triumphantly ex- 
claiming, “Missed!” 

A traveler writing from Fayal, In the 
Azores, comments on the methods of hotel 
life there. Board al the best hotel tis 1 000 
rei4, or * | ofour money, aday. “Two men 
brought our tranks « distance of half @ 
mile sand up a pair of ataire for 250 rein, or 
Ly eents One man carried my largetrunk 
on one shoulder and in the other band my 
two bays. ‘The other carried the steamer 
trunk, steamer chair, and shawis, and the 
two thus burdened kept up a dog trot: til 
our rooms were reached. The hotel keepa 
aA plato of oranges in the roouw constantly, 
and | eat about a dozen a day: They are 
roall, almost seedless, very Juley and de- 
licious, We feast, too, on bananas, guavas, 
Foracent you 
may buy mere pluto than can be man- 


custard-apples, and dates 
” 
aged at one eating. 


Phe Boston correspondent of “The Cri- 
tic’ says that sorne tine before commence- 
mentin Iss Dr. Holmes wrote a witty let- 
vernoing Koard of Harvard 
“aying thal the untversity bad often hono- 
red him, and that he had received trom it 
the devyrees of A. B,M. D. and LI. Bs 
buthe had never yet received the degree 
of A. Mo tromany college. He would not 
presume to point out this fact had not Har- 
vard already viven tim the higher degrees, 
which might he assumed to include the 
lower, Still be felt that nothing would 
pleave bin better than to be a master of 
arte#ot Harvard. The letter was in a mo- 
dost, unassuming lone, not making @ re- 
quest, but proffering # suggestion. He 
closed itin this characteristic manner: ‘1 
A.M. yours, ete, Oliver Wendell Hoimes,’’ 
Ofcourse his hint was acted on, and the 
yenial Autocrat was made an honorary 
master of arte #ixly years aller his gradua- 
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ur Young Folks. 


THE MAGIC PIOUS. 





ay A. L. D. 





Fred was maying joyfully. ‘He's the 
best birthday present I ever had.”’ 
“He certainly is a fine fellow,’ said 


[ "Fre he a beau-tiftul piggy!’ little 


Tom. 
“He's gota merry face,” maid Jack, with 


a laugh; ‘and just look at the three queer 


little brown spots on bis back. 
of you ever see spots like them? Just in 
that place, just of the color, and that size! 
This in no common pig. Lat me look at 
him more closely. Why, bless my heart! 
he muat be one of the two pigs of Tokio.” 


Did either 


THE SATURDAY 


It’s miles back in history. For some time 
the pigs had been discontented. They did 
not think men treated them properly. 
They objected to the bacon, for one thing, 
indeed, | fancy that was how the row be- 
gan. Grambling was beard in every atye 
in the land. Some—those were of the ex- 
treme party—went #o far as to refuse the 
‘wash’ that was provided for dinner. 
Things got worse and worse’’—Jack’s 


voice grew solemn—“‘until one morning — 


men woke up to a Revolution. All the 


styes were empty, and all the pigs—with | 


their families —had fled to Tokio.” 
“How did they get there ?’’ 
‘That ian’t to the point. They got there, 


| That is all history relates: it is so long ago, 


| 
, came back. 


“The two pigs of Tokio!” echoed the | 


children. ‘Were they any pigs in partic- 
ular?’ 

Jack was their grown up aallor cousin. 
He bad justcome home from along vog 
age. He had brought ashore with bim 
wonderful presents from etrange coun- 
tries, Hie also brought a stock of most 
wonderful stories about people and things 
abroad, The worst—or, perhaps, the beat 

of it wan that, Jack being #o full of fun, 
the children were never quite sure whe 
ther they were learning geography and 
history in a nice way —taking itin jam, so 
to speak oor listening to yarns out of the 
sailor's own head. 

“Haven't you ever heard the ‘Legend of 
the Magic Pigs of Tokio?’’’ he cried, in 
amazement “I thought everyone knew 
that," 

“Teall um it, please.”’ 

“Come indoors, and IT will, It) is too 
cold to stay out here, and snow is begin- 
ning to fall again.” 

Fred sald “good bye” rather regretfully 
to his pet. 

“Are you sure he has got everything he 
wants to make him comfortable?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“He's quite happy,’’ said Jack, giving a 
last look into the atye where the baby-pig 

he was little more than a baby—was 
atretohed out, gruuting pecacefully on 
clean straw. 

The three went Into the house, It wasa 
farmitveuse, and ite kitchen war the very 
niceat of kitchens. There was no tiresome 
range to gobble up coaland make the cook 
hotand fustered, but an open hearth, on 
which big logs burnt, and the smell of 
them was better than scent. There were 
chimney-corners with comfortable chairs 
inthem. Drawn round the hearth was x 
settio—which is a seat made of oak, and 
with a high back and arms to keep off 
draughts. There were hama, and bunches 
of sweet berba, and ropes of glistening 
onions hanging from the raftera. The 
windows of the kitchen had little dia- 
mond shaped panes, and on the ledge 
although it only wanted three weeks to 
Christmas were geraniumsa in bloom, 

“If yours isa ‘pig of Tokio,’ ”’ said Jack, 
throwing himeelf back in a corner of the 
settie, “he's «a lucky animal. He may 
bring his possessor, and everyone belong- 
ing to bim, good fortune for the rest of 
their lives. He never has done yet, but 
there's always the chance,.”’ 

“He hasn't had a chance of doing any 
thing yet,’ said Fred. “He's sach a young 
pix. There's been no time.’ 

Jack shook his head wisely. 

“Lots of people have been taken in that 
way, hesaid. “Ot course, he’s young to 
look athe always is. But in reality, he's 
very old older than the oldest man now 
living. If be's the real article—the genuine 
Tokio pig he'll never grow any bigger. 
He'll always bave a little twisty tail and a 
face full of fun.”’ 

“T should like that,’ said Fred. “I 
don’t want him to grow up—he’ll be 
stupid, and think too much of bis dinner.”’ 

“My experience has been that little peo 
ple and pigs--think more of their dinner 
than big ones," 
“Your pig, in tact, thinks of nothing else. 
He's been gobbling all the time.”’ 

“He's growing,”’ cried Fred, in defence 
of bis pew 

“Kut tf he is the real article?’ asked 
Tom. 

“And I baven't a doubt of it—looking at 
the three spots,’ Jack said! 

“How can he bring good fortune ?”’ 

“Ob! that's where the story comes in,” 
wald Jack 


“You must know thata very 
tong Lime ago 
“BRetore the Norman C nquest fT’ asked 
Fred, who bad just started history 
The Norman Conquest! said hia cou 
sin scorntully “Why, that and the An 


clent Hritonsa, and the rest, are to-day’'s 
newspaper compared to the Rising of Pigs. 


The world had to do without bacon; until, 
one day, a Tokio mamma went out for a 
stroll with her ten children, and never 
Some long time after this— 
bundreds of years after—two spotted pigs 


were born in Tokio. They were taken to 
| the king—he was a wise man, and a direct 


descendant of the leader of the Revolution. 
He looked at the spota—he had never seen 
spota like them before. He said it was a 
sign that strife should cease between pigs 
and men. He said that the two magic pigs, 


| directly they were old enough, should be 
| sent out In the world as messengers of 


| peace, 





grand ceremonial. The king went to Par- 
liament in state. The Chief Magician 
made a charm, and a horrible smell with 
the queer things he burnt while he was 
making it. It was decreed in Tokio that 
the pigs should bring marvellous good 
fortune to every human being they met. 
No they did fora time. But one day they 
had the misfortune to be separated, and 
the Chief Magician’s charm was broken, 
Oh, its «a well-known story,’’ wound up 
the sailor convincingly. ‘There’s an old 
jingle about it— 


“Till the magic porkers meet again, 
I ont ia the good they bring to man.’" 


‘So until my pig meets the other one, 
he’s no use,’’ said Fred, With disappoint- 
ment. 

“Except as a pig. Be content; you did 
not expect more of him until you heard 
the story. Put that out of your head, 
Most likely the other one was killed long 
ago; and In revenge, gave indigestion for 
ever after to those who ate him. Or he 
may have found his way back to Tokio, 
and be living there as a private pig. It’s 
not likely that the magic porkers will 
meet again.”’ 

But Pollie did not see that atall. She 
was the children’s sister. 
Cousin Jack had been telling the “Legend 
of the Magic Pigs of Tokio’”’ she had list. 
ened greedily. She loved fairy tales, She 
had been curled up in a chimney-corner 


reading one by the light from the logs | 


when Jack’s story began. No one saw 


her. The chair was big and the room | 


dusky. 

“Why shouldn’t they meet?’ she said, 
when she was again left alone in the kit- 
chen. 


And weshould bave luck. Crops would 
always be good; cows would never die; 
foxes wouldn’t prowl round the hen- 
house, Mother would wear her silk gown 
every day. I should grow up to lawn- 
tennis and piano-playing, instead of but- 
ter-making and other tiresome things. 
And when the good fortune does come, 
how grateful they will all betome! No 
one else in the house would think of doing 
what I am going to do. No one else knows 
so much about fairies or takes such an in- 
terestin them. It will be nice to be a per- 
son of importance. Mother will never 


| grumble at me any more for reading 


stories when I ought to be sewing. When 


| she wasa little girl she stitched at her 


| sampler, 


But she did not bring the good 
fortune to her family that I shall.” 


That evening, after tea, Pollie took a 


| lantern and slipped out of the house. She 


said Jack mischievously. | 


went to piggy’s stye. Hes was eating his 
supper in the most engaging way. His 
paws rested daintily on the edge of the 


| trough, the brown spots were most dis 


tinct. Pollie, holding the lantern aloft, 


| looked at him with great interest. Usual- 


ly she disliked pigs—called them dirty, 
disgusting things, But this one was so 
different now. He looked at her. She 
met bis 6ye—there was certainly expres- 
sion init. Without doubt, he was one of 
the magic pigs of Tokio. Of course he 
knew it. He seemed to be saying—as 
plainly as pig could say: “Help me to find 
my brother.” 


| ought to make an invocation—it’s al 
wave done,’’ said Pollie thoughtfally—she 
was fullof tairy lore. ‘‘But it must be in 
rhyme, and I’m a bad band atthat. It 


would take me a long time to find words 


The day they departed there was a | 


All the time | 


“If Fred’s pig were loose, he’d be | 
sure to find his magic brother—by instinct. | 
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to fit—I should be missed indoors. It’s | 


dreadfully cold night. It was snowing all 
yesterday and the day before. There will 
be deep drifts. But a magic pig won’t care 


a button for such trifies. No doubt he’ll 


find his brother. They’ll both be back ip 
the morning.”’ 

She put the lantern down, and opened 
the door of the piggery a little way. She 
looked in at piggy. He bad left off eating 
supper, and he came towards her. It was 
an important moment for them botb. 

The gift of rhyme rushed over Pollie. 


“Oh, magic pig of Tokio 
Find your brother,” 


/she said solemniy, and then stopped. 
Tokio was such an awkward word to fit. 
She saw piggy leave the stye, and then 

she hurried back tothe house. She was 

simply bursting with her secret all that 

evening. When she went to bed, she did 

not go to sleep for a long time; when she 

did, it was only to dream of the magic 

pigs. She saw them sinking in a snow. 

drift, and woke up crying. 

Now, Fred’s birthday gift was not near- 
ly so important as Cousin Jack had made 
out. So far from being one of the magic 
pigs of Tokio, he bad never even heard of 
that country. He wasdreadfully ignorant 
concerning the great Rising of Pigs; the 
Revolution and the Chief Magician were 
| only names to him, and not even tbat. 
| For my own part, I’ve always had doubts 
| whether the famous pigs of Tokio ever 
existed at all. 
| But, though only a common pig, he had 
| his feelings. He had been taken from his 


mother: he was homesick. When Pollie 
opened the piggery door, he at once de- 
cided to go home. Such a chance must 
| not be missed. He knew nothing of the 
world: nothing of snowdrifts, and frost, 
| and dozens of dangers which threaten a 

young pig who leaves his stye on a bitter 
| December night. He ran out. 
| Imagine Fred’s state of mind next morn- 
| ing when he saw that the stye was empty! 
He thought piggy was gone for good, until 
he saw him on the pond. 

Now, the pond was covered with thin 
ice, which was broken in places. It was 
not at all a deep pond, but a dip in it 
might be serious for piggy. Yet there he 
atood, looking so comical, that Fred and 
Tom and their father really couldn’t help 


| laughing, although they were puzzied to | 


| know how in the world they were to ge; 
| the truant back into the stye. However, 
| they succeeded at last; and after a nice 
warm breakfast, piggy seemed none the 
worse. 

“It was my fault,’”’ said Pollie penitent- 


had happened. “And yet I really did it 
for the best—I really did. Whata silly 
pig, to be sure, not to have found the other 
It is just as well. If he had brought 


| one! 


good. Pigs and people have such differ- 
ent ideas. He’s not one of the magic bro- 
thers of Tokio.”’ 

“] do not think he is,’’ said Jack hum- 
bly. “I was mistaken.”’ 

“IT don’t want him to be,’’ cried Fred; 
‘‘he’s much nicer as he is.’’ 

So everyone, including the pig, was sat- 
isfied at last. 








AnouT A BRELLE.—Scene—The billiard- 

| room of a tashionable club house. At nine 

o'clock enter Augustus, who removes his 
ulster and discloses a dress suit. 

One of the players: ‘Hallo, Gus is rigged 


out under full sail and all the candles | 


lighted ! What is it, old fellow ?”’ 
Augustus: “Oh, I have been to make my 
party-call on Miss Jones! She wasn’t at 


home, so I left my pasteboard and came | 


round here.”’ 
Thirteen young men drop their cues, 


seize their hats, and remark, ‘‘That’s the | 


racket for me!’’ and slide off to Bacon 
Street. 

At eleven o’clock Miss Jones comes 
home, finds fourteen cards, and says, 
“How funny that all the boys should have 
called this evening !’’ 

At the same hour Augustus receives 
three smiles and ten cigars, the grateful 
offerings of thirteen young men who have 
made their party-call without the trouble 
of dressing or the expense of a hack. 


<i o—~iie 


IT is said of Horace Greeley that he once 
said: “I have made plenty of mistakes in 
my life, but they were always new mis- 
takes.’’ Everybody blunders; it is the 
wise person who does not blunder in the 
SANG Way twice. 








Thin or gray hair and bald heads, so 
displeasing to many people as marks of 
age, may be averted fora jong time by 
using Hall’s Hair Renewer. 


ly. She confessed when she heard what | 


us fortune, we might not have called it | 





THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 








The process of stereotyping is 115 


| years old. 


Seeds 2,000 years old have been known 
to sprout. : 


A frigate bird can fly an entire week 
| without stopping to rest. 


Every Swedish girl not born to wealth 


is taught a trade of some kind. 


In the immense empire governed by 
the Czar of Russia sixty languages are spoken. 


A Dundee, Scotland, man is working 
on a fiying machine that is built on the bi- 
cycle plan. 


Every civilized nation of the world, 
even China and Japan, now has a weather 
bureau; but the weather ts still as changeable 
as ever. 


Thieves manifest queer tastes some- 
times. A Brooklyn thiet recently helped him- 
self to $140 worth of false teeth, the property 
of a prosperous dentist of that city. 


Twenty million dollars worth of bank 
| notes leave the Bank of England daily; while 
sixty folio volumes or ledgers are filled with 
writing in keeping the accounts of a single 
day. 


It has been positively demonstrated 
that tobacco is one of the prime causes of 
color blindness. In positions where it is ne- 
cessary to distinguish colors excessive smok- 
ing should be avoided. 


A curious numismatic relic of the 
epoch of Peter the Great has been presented 
to the Petroviski Museum at Astrachan. This 
is a metallic token, or “receipt,” granting the 
bearer permission to wear a moustache and 
beard, 


South American ants have been known 
to construct a tunnel three miles in length—a 
labor for them proportionate to that which 
would be required for men to tunnel under 
the Atlantic from New York to London. 


The sod market, a curious spring fea- 
ture of the city, is now open in New York. 
There wagons loaded with sod from Long 
Island and elsewhere in the neighborhood of 
the city await customers who want to buy 
sod with which to renew city grass plots, 


The wax palm tree of South America, 
which grows to an attitude of 10,000 feet above 
sea level, is completely covered with a coat 
ing which consists of a vegetable wax and 
crystalline resin. When mixed with tallow 
this substance is made into candles. 


The largest collection in existence, of 
the smallest books in the world is said to be 
that owned by M. George Saloman, a Parisian 
| amateur, of whose seven hundred little vol- 
| umes none is larger than one Inch wide by 
| two inches high. 
| In a carload of cotton opened at Bidde- 
| ford, Me., recently seven tramps were found. 
| They had been there two days without food, 
| fresh air or water. Their only complaint was 
that “it had been as hot as the devil.” 


| 
| A horse in Bristol, Ind., after being 











driven to harness for twenty-six yeurs, as 

tractable and docile an old nag as ever drew a 
| plow, recently astonished its owner by kick- 
ing a buggy to pieces and running away in a 
| manner that a three-year-old colt would have 
found it hard to beat. 


Eggs are a perfect meal in themselves, 
everything necessary to the support of hu- 
man Hfe being contained in them in the 

| proper proportions and the most palatable 
form. Plain boiled they are wholesome, al- 
though masters of French cookery tell us that 
itis posible to dress them in more than 
different ways, all not only economical, but 
wholesome. 


A hen with remarkable developed 
maternal instincts was found recently at 
Kome, Ga. A family of five kittens had been 

| adopted by the hen, and in spite of every 
| effort to prevent the strange alliance the old 
hen persisted in her attentions until the kit 
tens were removed beyond ber reach. 


Cauton, with its million inhabitants, 
isa queer place. The huge wall surrounding 
it, fifteen to twenty-five feet wide, is six miles 
in circuit, the whole being filled up witha 
maze of narrow lanes. The place is full of 
temples; and every street hasan altar. Some 
300,000 of the inhabitants live in boats. 


A decree of the Minister of Public In- 
| struction at Tokio places the German lan 
| guage at the head of the foreign languages i" 
| the universities and lyceums, whereas until! 
now English wasin the first rank. At pres- 
ent seven German professors give lectures at 
the Tokio University—two in medicine, three 
in philosophy and two in law. 


Now it is the typewriter that seems to 
have met with royal favor. The German Em 
peror composes inany of his speeches at the 
same time that he is writing them with the 
| machine, The King of Wurtemberg, the 
| Duchess of York, Princess Maud of Wales and 
the King of Denmark have attained consider- 
able proficiency in the use of the typewriter 

Among the many historic landmarks 
which are disappearing in Europe are the 
ancient gateway at Calais, built by Cardinal! 
Richeliea and so graphically pictured by 
Hogarth, end the famous mills of the River 
Dee, in England, which date back to the days 
of King Edward VI; while in London the 


Seven Dials, so familiar to the readers of 
Dickens, Smollett, Fielding and other nove: 
ists, is about to make way for St. Andrew's 


Circus. 





YOU. 


BY W. W. LONG. 





The breath of perfumed air 
Round your brow is straying; 

On your crown of dusky bair 
Sunbeam's gold is playing. 


Light of love is in your eyes, 
Touched with saintly glory; 
And love whispers soft in sighs, 

Love's old tender story. 


——oOOre.C 





HAIR-GROWTHS. 








dishevelled, adds so much to the charac- 
ter of the human figure, we need not 
wonder that peculiar fashions and cus- 
toms respecting it have prevailed among 
all nations. The heathen priestesses, 
when under the influence of what they 
conceived to be inspiration, wore their 
hair dishevelled, for which reason Saint 
Paul forbade the Corinthian women, 
when at devotion, to wear it in this 
manner. 

Hence, in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, when its Divine doctrines were 
struggling through the darkness, the 
clergy, both regular and secular, were 
obliged to have the crown of the head 
shaved as a signal of self-denial and 
mortification. It was not until the fifth 
century that in Europe priests began to 
shave their crowns, 

The Roman clergy then adopted the 
circular method, and shaved the smal! 
round spot on the top of the head which 
is known as the tonsure. In Scotland, 
however, the monks shaved the whole 
of the forepart of the bead from ear to 
ear. In the Andaman Islands _ every 
man shaves his head. Many other Orient- 
als also go bald-headed. As for the China- 
man, his method of shaving is exactly 
opposed to that of the Roman monk. 
He shaves all but a round patch, the 
hair of which grows long and forms his 
pigtail. When the difficulty of shaving 
the head is borne in mind, the true 
strangeness of the custom becomes 
d-ubly apparent, 

The Popes denounced the wearing of 
long hair, and Anselm, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, pronounced the sentence 
of excommunication on those who were 
guilty of so heathenish a custum. The 
koman women dressed their hair in the 
form of a helmet, mixing false hair 
with it, which they contrived to fasten 
to the skin. They anvinted it with rich 
perfumes, and by the aid of curiing- 
irons raised it to a great height by rows 
or stories of curls, They also adorned 
their hair with gold, pearls and pre- 
cious stones, sometimes with crowns or 
yarlands, chaplets of flowers bound with 
fillets, or ribands of various colors. 
They used a certain plaster ‘o pull off 
the small hairs from their cheeks, or 


plucked them up by the roots with | 


tweezers, Called volsellae. 

Among the ancient Gauls long hair 
was esteemed an ornament; hence Julius 
Cwsar, having subdued them, made 
them, in token of submission, cut ofl 
their hair. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons and Dances, 
young women, before marriage, wore 
their hair unevenly and untied, but after 
Marriage they cut it short, tied it up, 
aud wore head-dresses of various fash- 
ions. Amongst the Greeks, both sexes, 
a few days before marriage, cut off and 
consecrated their hair to some particular 
deity. It was customary also to hang 
the hair of the dead on the doors of 
their houses previous to interment. The 
ancients imagined that no person could 
die until a lock of hair bad been cut 
away, an act supposed to be performed 
hy the invisible hand of Isis, and conse- 
crated to the god into whose realms the 
‘oul departed, 

The flesh perishes and the bones be- 
come dust, but the hair seems inde- 
*tructible. There are even instances of 
the growth of the hair after death. 


Among the North American Indians ; 


the hair grows to a remarkable length. 
O.e Crow chief bad hiir ten feet seven 
nches long. He wore it rolled up wit! 


& leather strap, which made 
weigh several pounds, but on 
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_ of ceremony he /et it hang over him like 

| @ mantle. 

| It 

_ tresses of Mary Queen of Scots and 
Marie Antoinette became suddenly white 

| from the horrors to which they had been 
subjected. The savage so seldom attains 

| gray hair in Hudson’s Bay that the In- 


is recorded that the luxuriant | 


|dians pray to Anina Boojah not for. 


_ length of years, but to live ‘until the 
_ hair turns gray.”’ 


rage, a fashion the painters did their 
best to perpetuate by giving golden locks 


desses, and the mania lasted throughout 
the reign of Elizabeth. 
While the ancients generally depicted 


to the Muses, Juno, Andromeda, ‘‘burn- 
ing Sappho’’ and Cleopatra were dark- 
haired, 80 were Marie Mancini, the first 
serious love of Louie the Fourteenth, 
and Madame Maiutenon, the last. Red 
bair was ever an object of aversion 





times of Judas Iscariot red hair was a 
mark of reprobation. Auburn hair was 
thought the most distinguished, as por- 
tending intelligence, industry and peace- 
ful disposition. 

It has been asserted that fair-haired 
persons have shorter sight than dark- 


given as the number of spectacles worn 
in Germany, a blonde nation. But on 
the other Land, blindness reaches its 
highest European point among the Span- 
iards, who are conspicuously dark of 
complexion, and almost its lowest in 
Sweden, The two extremes ot bad sight 
and gcod are found in Egypt and the 
| United States, the latter having the 


country in the world. 

The Albino possesses a skin of a red- 
dish or a dead white color, with yellow- 
ish-white or milk-white hair, and red or 
very white colored eyes, The hair over 
the whole body is usually softand white, 
not of the hoary color of age, nor the 


haired races. It is rather that sort of 
color peculiar to white horses, These 
peculiarities evidently arise from a defi- 
ciency m the coloring principle; much is 
the same in the skin, hair and eyes. 
The latter organs are in the Albinos pe- 
culiarly sensitfe to the stimulus of light, 
in consequence of a want of black pig- 
ment, the oftice of which is to absorb 
its superfluous portions. Hence we find 
the eyelids of these people generally 
closed, and the eyes usually exhibiting 
some appearances of morbid phenom- 
ena. But in twilight, dusk, or evena 
| close approach to darkness, they see 
remarkably well. 
° 
brains of (bold. 

Sin feels safe as long as it can hide its 
head, 

Never waste any time 
with a doubt. 

A sad countenance is the hypocrite’s 
favorite mask. 

The pleasures of sin are only pleas- 
ures for #& Season. 

It is wasu of breath to talk any 
louder than we live. 

Danger is none the less real because it 
happens to be far of. 

A tombstoue never makcs the record- 
ing angel a good slate. 

The man who lives a solitary life will 
die a stranger to himself. 

No man is fit for heaven who wants 
somebody else kept out, 

A slanderer’s whisper cau be heard 
farther than a clap of thunder. 

If you would walk straight yourself 
don't watch another man's feet. 

An extravagant man loves to lecture 
his wife on the beauty of economy 


Jyuty is carrying on promptly and 
faithfully the affairs now before you It isto 











in debating 


fulfil the claims of to-day. 


We should often be ashamed of our 
heet xcting if the world were witness to the 
“ b 
¢ De ¢ mor en 
fr 
585 4. | 
wresa - s of avarice and ambition 


In the middle of the | 


| | 1; he is dread . . 
| fourteenth century yellow hair was the | SS ae ee 


Since the hair, whether braided or) 


to all their madonnas, saints and god- | 


F * © ,°8 
emininities, 

A matchlock— Marriage. 

Miss Appropriation—The young lady 
who wins too many hearts. 

A German statistician says that 3,000 
years hence there will be one man to every 
220 women, 


“Do you hope to be able to conceal 
your past from bim if you marry him?" 


Mack: ‘‘Was the girl Higbee married | 


considered a good match?" RKobtos: “lima 
gine so. She fires up at the least provoca 
tion,” 


Dora: ‘Have you decided what you 
will wear at the hotel hop to night.” Corn: 
“Do you know, | have thought of absolutely 


the Graces as fair, they gave dark locks 


among the ancients. Ages before the | 


haired, the reason for this belief being | 


| her physictan an enormous oak 


‘ . : 4 | your wife caught this terrible cold?’ 
lowest ratio of blind population of any | : 


Cultivate cheerfulness in the home. 
A sunny spirit will tide over the rough sen 
sons that are sure to come in even the best 
regulated domestic circle. 


Minnie: ‘‘What do you understand 
by the term platonic affection?’ Matte: “It 
usually means that the young man feele that 
he cannot afford to marry." 


She: “I hope you will call again.” 
Ho: Thanks, very much; but I very seldom 
come to town, you know." She: "Then that's 
all the more reason why I should like to have 
you ca!}l,”’ 


Ada, pensively: ‘‘] hope you'll invite 
me to the wedding when you get married.” 
Jack, boldly: “I'll invite you the frat one, 
and if you don’t accept there won't be any 
wedding." 


An aged lady of Fontainebleau left 
chest as a 
legacy. On opening it he found all the druys« 
and potions he had given her during the pust 
twenty years. 


The artistic arrangement of natural 
flowers is part of every Japanese lady's edu 
cation—a much more satisfactory accomplish 
ment than the manufacture of floral mon 
strosities in wax. 


Doctor: “Have you any idea how 
Ifus 
band: “I think ft was through her clowk 
Doctor: “Too thin, eh?” Husband: “No: tt 
was « last winter one, and she wouldn't wear 
3," 

“(ret thee behind me, 
commanded, imperiously. The cowertne 
demon complied, “Is my hat on straight, 
Satan?’ she usked. She was one of those who 


Satan,’’ she 


| belleve in utilizing the forces of nature to the 


light yellow or flaxen tint of the fair- | 


utmost. 


Rudyard Kipling’s father, John Lock- 
wvod Kipling, proposed to his mother, Alice 
Macbonnld, on the shore of Kudyurd Lake, 
England, and was accepted. The author was 
named Rudyard:in honor of that romantt 
oplsode, 





According to Mr. Cross, in his me- | 
motr of his wife, the roason she took the name | 


of George Eliot was, as she explains it, “Be 
cause George was Mr. Lewes’ Christian name, 
and Elliot was a good, mouth filing, ensily 
pronounced word,” 


““T7ll bet,’? remarked Mr. Jason to his 
wife, as they sat in the family ctrele at the 
play, “Ll bet from the looks of tt that the 
dress that there woman tn the 
is one of them elegant dresses one half off we 
seod advertised in the papers.” 


It is said that the (Jueen of Italy has 
a remarkable collection of histort 
includes the shoes worn by Mary Stunrton 
her way toexecution, of Joan of Arc, Marie 
Antoinette, Ninon de L. bnclos, Queen Loulse, 
ete; also # collection of shoes of 
countries which bas an etheograp hile 


box Is wearin 


Slice | Tt 


Vurlous 
Value 


Some remarkable figures are giving as 
to the popularity of nursing as an cecupation 
At one of the larye 
YOO applications have 
been made to enter the Pratining 
Home during the last year, At another Lon 
don hospital more than 900 applications 
received within two moutle Of this yeur 


Mre. Mary Cowden Clarke, the com- 
pliler of the “Concordance to shakespeare, is 
RD yours old, and resides at the Villa Norville, 
Genoa. One of the few really yallant spee: 
made by Douglass Jerrold was to this lady, tn 
relation to her great work: “On your first at 
rival in Varadise, mnnadam,” he said, “you moat 
expect a kiss from Shakespeare—even though 
your husband should happen to be there,” 


nmoOng women London 
hospitalas upwards of 


Nursing 


weit 


tien 


(pon the conclusion of @ marriage 
ceremony tina village church, the bridegroom 
signed the register with his X mark, The 
pretty young bride did the and then 
turning tow young lady, who bad known jer 
as the best scholar in the school, whispered to 
her, while love and admiration shone in het 
eyes, “He ina dear fellow, tniss, but he cannot 


sale, 


write .He is going to learn from me, andl 


would not shame him for the world 


During the past summer a young 
Frenchman proposed to his wife to take a iit 
the tour in Switzerland. “What 
neked the ingentousfalr, * W hut 


je there in 


Switzeriand’ 


isn there in Switzerland echoe ‘ hhustrn i 
‘Why, there is the most wonde: ful enery i 
the wo 1 ofty t wit 
« 
m take * “ 
are shops & things at 
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FRasculinities. 


A man likes to let his wife wait on 
him because he feels sure he ts giving the 
good woman pleasure. 

Hoax: ‘‘Wiley is a highflyer, isn’t 
het” Joax: “Lshould say so. He gues out on 
a lark every once In a while.” 


An innkeeper in Norway is not per- 





“Oh, | mitted to have female attendants tn his tap 


room, with the exception of bis wi'e, 


Vrofessor Khys, the new head master 
of Jesus College, Oxford, ia a Welshman. In 
his youth English was a foreign tongue te 
him. 


If the sun had nothing else to do but 
shine on the righteous, it would be hardly 
worth while for him to rise as early as he 
dows 


A drop of castor oil in the eye to re- 
move &@ foreign body is as efilcactousand often 
more manageable than the frequently reoom- 
monded flaxseed 


Douglas Jerrold once, when asked who 
wae duncing with his wife, said he did not 
know, but supposed it was ‘some member of 
the Hlumane Soctety." 


A North Carolina Judge recently 
granted a divorce toa couple, and two weeks 
thereafter married the divorced wife, who 
had considerable property. 


Twenty-one law firms in which hus- 
band and wife are partners and practitioners, 
conducting business Jointly or individually, 
ure oatablished in the United States, 


(Jueen Victoria's footmen wear wigs 
which have eight rows of curls, whereas those 
of the Prince of Wales are allowed seven 
rows, and those of the Lord Mayor of Lon 
don are allowed s#tx only. 


John Polax stood on a railroad track 
in Chicago and took «a pinch of anuff. He was 
seized with such «a fit of sneezing that he was 
unable to got outof the way of an approach 
ing tratn and was killed, 


Dealer: ‘‘May I ask, 
you want a pink tinge given to the face 
of this statue?’ Mra. Newrich: “To make tt 
look more natural like, No woman couldn't 
help blushing that hadn't no more clothes on 
than that.’ 


Emperor William's army now num. 
bers a coal black negro among tte commis 
“loned officers, Ile has recently been ap 
pointed tmndimaster of the Third Regiment 
of Grenadiers of the Guard of Potsdam with 
the rank of lloutenant. 


The popularity achieved by the bi- 
oyeolo a8 » menue Of locomotion te vertainiy 
inarvellous, [tis now reported to have gained 
favor in royal eyes, and accordingly the young 
Czar ot Kussia has resorted tolt in the hope 
of tiproving his health, 


A rare display of sound common sense 
I4shown tna big “department store’ in Now 
York, A sign over one of the matin aisles 
rends “Ladies, we've all sorte of smokers’ 
woods for gifts except the clyars. Better let 
him buy those himawelf” 


At the Kew yvardens a greenith glass 
has been used for the greenhouses for balf a 
century. Kecently expertments with ordt 
nary white glass showed such « remarkable 
loproverment in the plants that the green 
wines will be wiven up altogether, 


A stranve apology appears in a Thur- 
inglun newspaper and on a placard in the en 
trance hall of the principal hotel at Schwalza 
It runs: “Il, Jobaon Sehmid, apologize tor 
having sald publicly that Fritz; Werner ts the 
Vilest rascal in the world. iets not the vilest 


madam, why 


raxcal,’ 


No little sensation has been caused by 


the finding of 3S encks of human bones tn a 
cellar in Clapton, London. Inquiries show 
the bones were stored by the late tenant of 
the cellar for another nan, who was an “art 


skeletons Where the bones ori 


finally came frou: tas not transpired 


Culator’ of 

In «a lecture recently delivered before 
the Yale students JeTorson lamented 
the lack of attention bestowed upon the pure 
drama by the «tudents In our colleges, The 
veteran comedian looks upon the predomi 
nance of farce comedies In colloge dramatica 
aaa sign of ds yweneracy 


A trayic occurrence is reported from 
Vizemyal, the Gallelan fortress town. A the 
atrical entertainment by amateurs took plac ” 
in which a spy was stabbed by a patriott 
Vole When the patriot had to stab the apy 
henaccidentally thrust the dagwer right toto 
the heart of his fellow actor, who fell dead on 
the spot 


The Countess de Bremont is a very 
pert menber of the Gulld of Women Journal 
inte tn Intely wrote to Wo Ss 
Gilbert asking for and Mr. tell 
bert replied that his charye therefore would 
The lady responded that, while 


Fevmerpoli 


London Shie 


an interview 


he OO yulnens 
she could not wo to thatexpense, she cheer 


fully looked forward to writing his obituary 
for nothing 


(;arthwaite, of Ecclefechan, 


lto make Carlyle'’s clothes, 


Thomas 
cotiand, who ume 
lied rece t I hie te 

eat an | | ‘ auitowmy, “but he 

“ t at wie ere He wis 


a te 


methat Tam was a 


m sult 
and 


“ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


This season's wedding gown may be 
fashioned in the traditional white watil 
adorned with chiffon and lace, orin the 
leas costly white taffeta #itniiariy acormed 
One seen iain ivory whiterat: cheanne 
and bas the wideiy faring skirt wit! ne 
bridal train bordered by a doutle 
jlonne of the eatin, It ia lined through 
with white siik, stiffened with wile bar 
cloth, and finished by a deep taiayeuse of 
white lace. 

The bodice is clome-flting across (he 
shoulders with alittie fullness atthe waist 
and terminates undera full belt of mous 
seline de soie, with chouratthesidos, The 
full eoliar-baod t* aiso of miourReline de 
aoie with fan bows at the sides anda 
spray of orange blorsomm is gracefully ar 
ranged at the neck. Very fuil bretellos 
and epaulettes are formed of foe old lace, 
and the immense puffed sleeves are tin 
ished by full bands and choux of micus 
neline de role. 

The handsome lece veil is attached by «# 


cut 


cluster of orange blossoms, The sleeves 
are met by long mousqueleire gloves of 
white undressed kid, and the white satin 
slippers are adorned by ehoux of mous 
seline de Kole, 

The skirt of another white satin gown 
bas the godet plails at the back well atil! 
ened tothe edge of the long round train 
It is bordered by a ruche of a tulle, pune 
tuated with bouquets of Grange Liossotnis, 
and is tined throughout wilh wl ite silk, 
finished by a deep balayoure of while lace, 

The bodice is ciore Hitting, and lorus ales 
atthe waistline without #« belt It has a 
deep white lace yoke, oullined by adiaped 
oormelet of lace and ODnished at the Leck 
by wlace collar band. Over the loft shoul 
der afull epauleite of lace in allachoed by a 
epray OF Orange blossoms, Tn the present 
Instances the jramenae gigot sleeves are 
long, baving pointed cufle turning over 
the backs of the handa, but boullaute 
puffed sleeves to the elbow toay be sul 
atituted, 

Tho lace veil is so draped with orange 
blossous as to form a fan bow atthe bl ok 
and front of the head, The gloves of 
white undressed kid should bo louy enough 
to meet the sleeves if the latter are short 
The white satin slippers should be adorned 
by choux of tulle. 

Some suisiner bonnets seen are very 
echie, Firstis the Loum Ne zo chapeau in 
white straw, and bas the troad, flaring 
brimn, faeed with black velwet. [t is 
trimmed with wm Wieath of black roses 
across the frout, bows of sulpiar lace at 
the sides, aod w large aigretiog! shaded 
romes and foliaye at the Jeti side of the 
back. 

Black flowers with yellow centres and 
yellow flowers with bleck centros are tros 
en evidence, and af6 offen imlertiingied 
with flowers of varied hues, 

Another is the chapeau Latrbaliie in 
Diack paillasson, the crown belie geneireted 
by two kilt platted rufilos of black aod one 
Of white mousseling de soie, This hat is 
adorned by two large black plumes at the 
left side and a rosette bow of ribbon at the 
right wide, while the tring is turned up 
very high atthe back and held by a paste 
buckle, 

Still another mais pailiasson bat in 
Gdged by a double plaiting of black mous 
seline de sole aud garnished by a large bow 
Of inais watin ribbon, one edge of which is 
bordered with the mousseiine de sole \ 
ache-peigne of flowers rests upon the han 
al the back and on the left side, 

A pretty hat In fine black straw ha 4 
broad fat brim and modersiely high 
crown, On the right side is an aigrety 
bow of Louis Se ze ribbon, # tiais tatteta 
Kround figured with tmiauve towers, The 
other side is adorned by a bDuNneh of tris 
and leaves, and atull drapery of beurre 
lace is arranged across the front. 

A fancy black straw, which owes beth 
Ite shape aud mode of paruiiure to the 
period of Louis NVI. basa low crown and 
a trowd Oat brim, turbed up bigh at the 
Demo, ‘The crown is Surmounted by a 
vory full double rutile of white gar ze be 
1OW @ Situliinr ritile of green pause, the 
erown and nearly the entire brit be ng 


concealed thy this garnitere Atthe left 
side A green and white slyrette arises frou 
the fullness of the ruffles, and the hat 
furiber ado oi by acache | grnie ros 

Phe Marie ‘ { notte ‘ M ark \ 
QUualliliookiny lu bul one i” i \ 
worn by very tew is timl, Whicme sting 
ham be F rt ' re 
the axal ' 
al b 

“ 
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and Pompadour ribbon, patterned w.th 
roxes. A wide ruffles of the gauze conceals 
the crown from the front, and ils finished 
by a softeol! of ribbon, which rests on the 
trims and terminates in an immense bow 
atthe back, one end of the mbbon being 
wed to tall overthehair. At the left 
side a *pray of roses reste Upon the bair, 

4 I retty ittle tequein coarse moaore 
straw i8 adorned with black wings, old 
yold and rore changeable tafleta, «od 
black mousseline de sole. There are three 
very full choux of the mousseline de sole, 

one in the centre of the tront and one on 
each wife. Hetween the front choux and 
each wide one are two wings and two up 
right ends of the taffetas chanyeant, 
plaited and cutinto a sharp peint, These 
are attached by a jel cabochon, A similar 
point of the tafleta lies along the side of 
the toque back of the ehoux, 





Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS, 

Apple Custard, —One dezan large apples, 
inoist sugar, Cue small teacupful of cold 
water, the grated rind of one lemon, one 
pint of milk, four eggs, two ouances of 
loaf sugar. Teel, cut, and core the apples, 
pul them into # lined saucepan with the 
water, sugar, and lemon rind, Stew them 
oa pulp, then put them at the bottom of 
+ ple fish; make a custard of the eggs, 
milk, aod sugar, and pourover the apples, 
(irate alittle nmuatineg over, and bakein a 
nederate oven for thirty-five minutes, 

Quaciet of French Beaus.—prepare the 
eggs and sOascnibg as for an ordinary 
omeiel, then etirin two heaped tablespoons 
fcobopped Freoch beaus and the same 
quantity of grated Parmesan cheese, bry 
hapan tila golden brown. The same 
kind of omelet can be made with the cold 
romains of cauliflower, asparagus, ete, 

Imperial Padding.—Three ounces of 
butter, three ounces of powdered white 
super, four e@egys, three ounces of bread- 
crunibs, one Ounce of flour, three ounces 
forice, four ounces’ of mixed peel, four 
ounces Of Currants, balf @ pot apricot jaun, 
Well wash and pick (he rice, put it into a 
snucepan, boil till tender, drain it, beat the 
butter toa cream, add the sugar, then the 
og“4, One at a time, four, and the bread- 
‘rurnbs, add the rice, peel chopped finely, 
and the currants, pour into a well-buttered 
mould, cover with buttered paper, and 
steam for one and a half hours, Turo on 
tom hot dish, Dissolve the jain in asance- 
pan with half a tuacupful of water, and 
when hot pour over the pudding. 

Lentil Soug Half a pound of red ien- 
tile, three pints brown stock, one small 
cariot, one suoall turnip, twosmall onions, 
one buneh berbs, len peppercorns, two 
cloves, one pint of milk, one ounce of 
flour, two ounces of butter, one pound ot 
comatoes, one shallot, two ounces of ham. 
Woll wash the lentils, put thom in asauce 
pan with the stock, bring it gently to the 
boll, and then simmer; «kiin it, then add 
the vegetables elieed, herbs, cloves, and 
four peppercoras, simiuner for two hours 
Ulli quite tender, rub it through a sieve; 
slice the tomatoes, stew them with the 
bam, peppercoros, and shallot; when quite 
tender rub them through a sieve, and add 
tothe lentils: mix the Nour, butter, and 
milk together, boil for ten minutes, then 
add itto the soup; bol f rthree minutes 
‘ 


brie 4orve 


Orange Omelet A delicious Orange 


omelet js thade of four Cys, five ta 


ran 


@ 
spoonfuls of sugar, LWO sal.spooufuls of 
sali, two orsnges anda tablespoonuful of 
butter, @erate lightly the rind of one of 
the oranges On On6 tablespoonful of sugar. 
Pare the oranges and eut them in thin 
small siices, cutting from the sides, not 
across line Oranges. Sprinkle two table- 
spoonfuls’ of sugar on the sliced oranges 
Jeat (he whites of the exes to «a stiff froth, 
Reat into them the tablespoontul of Sugar 
mised with the Orange rind, the salt and 
yolks of the exes. Add also two table 
spoonfuls of the orange juice, Put the 
batter ib mw. Jarge omelet pan and on the 
stove, abd when it becomes hot add the 
@yg miarture. Cook for half a thinute, 
shaking the pai well. Spread the orange 
In the centre, Koll from both ends to- 
wards the centre; then fold over and turn 
upon a Wari dish. Sprinkle with the re 
Insluiby Spoonful of sugar and place in 
theoven for two minutes Serve once 
Cucutn oer Cases Pee! the cucumbers; 
Cul them lito oven lengths of about two 


and a bail inches cach; scoop out the seeds 


to within « quarter of an inch of the bot 
! eaVviny Ke PB <¢ | ‘ {cu ber 
\> 
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with sufficient gravy to make it intos 
amooth paste. Now fill each cucumber- 
case with this mixture, letting it come 
rather above the case; sprinkle with a litte 
raltand pepper, place a tiny lump of but- 
ter on each, put all on a baking tin, bake 
an balf an hour, basting all the time 
either with butter or gravy. Servein the 
same dish, Mushrooms can be used in 
stead of tomatoes. 

Spice Cake.--Cream one cup of butter, 
add ove aud # quarter cup of sugar, and 
teat until smooth and creamy; edd two- 
thirds of a cup of milk alternately with 
one and a quarter cupo! flour, When the 
batter is beaten smooth, add one teaspoon- 
ful each of cloves, cinnamon, and alispice, 
and two of sultanas or of raisins seeded, 
chopped, and floured. Mix well, turn into 
athorougbly greased mould, and bake in 
a moderate Oven. 

Kar Acbe.—A roasted onion is a favorite 
remedy for children suffering from ar 
ache; it forms a kind of dry poultice. Gar- 
lic, which is stronger than onions, if used 
in a similar way, is often very effective 
both in earache and toothache. 

Golden Pudding.—Four ounces beef 
suet, six ounces breadcrumbs, threo ounces 
moist sugar, six ounces orange marmalade, 
two egus, a pinch of salt, a little milk. 
Chop the suet very finely, mix it with the 
breadcrumbs, suet, narmalade, eggs, salt, 
»nd a teacuptul of milk; mix thoroughly, 
tie in a floured cloth, and boil for three 
hours, 

Pears with Vermicelli.—Boil a quarter of 
a pound of vermicelli in hot buttered 
salted water, and, when done, lift out on 
to a dish by a perforated ladie. In another 
eaucepan have some pears stewing ip 
plenty of water, sweetened with brown 
sugar, and, when they are quite done, add 
the cooked vermicelli, and let the mass 
simiuner for five minutes. 

Mutton Pudding.—One pound and a 
half of ecrag of mutton or the piece from 
under the shoulder, Make « paste with 
one ounce and a ball of suet or good sweet 
dripping. Linea pudding. basin; slice in 
two potatoes that bave been peeled and 
washed, and a littlecbhopped onion; cut the 
meat into peat Jittle pieces, rejecting the 
fat, which can be run down in the oven. 
Continue this process with potatoes, onion, 
and meat, flour, pepper and salt, until the 
basin is full, pouripg over the meat a 
breakfastcupful of cold water. Cover witb 
paste and tie over the top of the basin a 
pudding cloth wrung out of hot water. 
Koil two hours and a half, 

Lady Fingers.— Mix into a balf pound of 
confeciioper’s Sugar the yolks of six eggs 
Work this mixture with a spoon until 
very light and frothy; then mix into it the 
whites of six eggs that have been beaten 
stiff, adding at the same time «a quarter of 
a pound of flour, dried and sifted. Place 
this batter intoa meringue bag and squeeze 
it through in strips two and one-hall 
inches long. Sprinkle ové6ér them some 
fine sugar and bake ina moderate oven 
twelve to fifteen minutes, 

Aimond Cake.—Take one half pound of 
butter, a half pound of sugar, one and one- 
quarter pounds of flour, five beaten eggs, 
oue Leaping teaspoonful of baking powder, 
flavor with alinond extract. Mix toa stiff 
dough, roll to a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, brush with the beaten white ot 
an egg and sprinkle thickly with chopped 
almonds, Hake in a quick oven, 

House Plants.—If you have no good 
place outol doors for your house plants, 
and you do not care to keep them indoors 
through the sumer, get the man or boys 
of the tamily to setfour posts « little taller 
than your head and nail some strips 
around them, Then tack on Jath, or in 
Case (bis is not at hand, a thin cotton cloth, 
and you will haveall theshadsand shelter 
your plants require, and they wil! be sure 
to get all the air they need, besides having 
a lounging place or suinmer house. Make 
ita trifle ornamental, and it will be a con- 
stant pleasure to the eye, 


Baked Apple Pudding.—Take four tart 
apples, sliced or chopped, put them in a 
well-buttered dish, make @ butter with a 
pint of sweet milk, a pint of flour, a 
pinch of salt, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder and two well beaten eggs; pour 
over the apples and bake. Sauce.—A halt 
pint water, let it boil; add «# nice lump 
butter, a little salt, half a cup of sugar, 
a littie wet cornstarch to thicken it like 
creaui, @ little yellow rind of a lemon 
and some of the juice; boil all togetber 


ana serve, 


ro remove paint from clothing, saturate 


With turpentine until softened, then wash 
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RADWAY’S READY RELIEF is safe, reliable and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which tt 
exerts over the perves and vital powers of the body, 
widing tone te the one and tneiting to renewed and 
increased Viger the slumbering vitality of the physical 
rtructure, and through this healthful stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PAIN fs driven 
away, and a natural condition restored. It t# thus 
that the READY KELIEF Is so admirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which ts sure to result from the use of many of 
the su-called pain remedies of the day, 





It Is Highly Important That Every 
Family Keep a Supply of 


ADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


Always in the house, Its use will prove beneficial 
on all ecrasione of patu or sickness. There is poth- 
ing In the world that will step pain or arrgst the 
pres ress of disease as quick as the READY RE- 
ALEF. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Tocthache, Asthma, Difficult 
Breathing. 


CURES THE WoORKT PAINS in from one to 
twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR after YTeadin 
this advertisement need anyoune SUFFER WITI 
PAIN 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache 
neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and weakiiess 
in the back, spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurisy, swelliug of the joints and paius of all Kinds, 
the application of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for a 
few days effect a permanent cure, 

Internally--A half to a@ teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
of water will ina few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, 
sour Stomach, Nausea, Voriting, Heartburn, Ner- 
Youstiess, Sleeplessness, Siek Headache, Flatulency, 
and all internal patna, 

There is not @ remedial agent in the world that will 
eure Fever and Ague aud all other Malarious, Bilious 
and other fevers, aidel by RADWAY'S PILLS, so 
quickly as RADWAY'S READY RELIEF, 


rice, } cents per bottle, Solid by all Druggists, 


RADWAY'S ' 

Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 

THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remedy composed of tn fents of extraordinary 
medical properties, essential to purify, heal, repatr and 
invigorate the broken down end wasted body. con 
pleasant, safe and permanent iu its treatment and cure 
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For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful- 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsaparilla Resolvent exce! ali 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Serofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin [iseases, but it is the only 
pusitive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 
PLAINTS, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, er there ts a morbid, 
dark, billows appearance, and white bonedust deposits, 
and when there ls a pricking, burning sensation wilien 
passing water, and pain in the smallof the back and 
aiong the loins, Sold by all druggists, Price, Cue 
Dollar. 





adways 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. Cause 
Pertect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity. Forthe cure of all die 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constips- 
tion, Costiveness, 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, 
Billousness. 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from (!!5- 
eases of the digestive organs: Constipation, Inward 
piles, tullness of blood in the head, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of food, fullues# 
or weight of the stomach, sour eructations, sinking «Tf 
fluttering of the heart, choking or suffocating seuss 
tions When in alylng posture, dimuess of vision, ¢ 
or webs before the sight, fever and dull pain in 

, ¢ of 








hewal, defictency « perspiration. vellowness 
skin and eyes, | i the side, chest, limbs, and su 
ten fi ~s of hea bur gin the flesh 

A few doses of RAIDWAY'S PILLS will free t) 
system of all the abov sued disurders 


Price 25c per Box. Sold by druggists 
Send to DR. RADWAY & CoO., 55 Elm 


Street, New York, for Book of Advice. 





Recent Book sues, 


FRESH PERIODICAIA, 


That superior class monthly, ‘*Music,”’ 
for May, fully maintains the high rank 
attained by its predecessors. It is alto- 
gether the finest and best publication de- 
voted to music in all its phases issued in 
this country. No one interested in this 
subject can afford to be without it. Pub- 
lished at Chicago. 

The May “Century” bas a very wide 
rapge of interest, but with a majority of 
readers the continuation of Prof. Sloane's 
wonderfully interesting ‘Life of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’’ will be the central attrac- 
tion. Many pictures are given from con- 
temporary and later artista. A vuew nov- 
elette by Miss Julia Magruder, entitled 
“The Princess Sonia,” is begun in this 
number, and it promises to be of unusual 
interest. Itis fully illustrated. A paper 
of notable interest is furnished by Wil- 
liam E. Smythe, one of the leaders of the 
irrigation movement, on “The Conquest 
of Arid America,” fully illustrated by 
Mary Hallock Foote and Harry Fenn. 
The other articles are numerous, many of 
them beautifully illustrated, and all of 
high merit and interest, The Century 
Co., New York. 
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CONCERNING NORWAY. 





ORWAY is rapidly acquiring great 

popularity with tourists in general, 

and no wonder, for its stupendous 
mountains, magovificent valleys, water- 
fails and fjords, are the admiration of 
every one whose privilege it has been to 
them. The Norse people are kind, polite, 
hospitable and honest toa degree, especi- 
ally those in the counfry districts. They 
are ever ready to doa kind act, will treat 


you well, and charge you little for it. | 


Still, their idea of wealth is very different 
to ours; give a man acoin of value, say, 
sixpence, he will smile all over bis face, 

It is said that, if so inclined, you might 
safely go to sleep by the roadside and no 
one would ever attempt to divest you of 
your valuables, So much from the sideot 
honesty. As already indicated, Norway 
is @ poor country, and its people are like- 
wise correspondingly poor. They battle 
witb difficulties, brave adverse elements, 
live where other people would starve, and 
literally get bread out of stones, and, 
withal, are thankful for what little they 
do get. 

Their indus'ries consist, chiefly, of fish- 
ing, farming and wood-culting. Fish is 


largely used for home consumption, and. 


considerabie quantities are exported in 
the fresh and dried state, a fair proportion 
ot which finds its way into the market. 

For weeks, and probably montits, dur- 
ing their long winter, their little home- 
steads niust be literally icebound, and al! 
communication wi b the outer world com- 
pletely cutoff. Yet, in spite of such ad- 
verse elements, they overcome the dif- 
ficulties and thrive in a remarkable man- 
ver. Two or three sinall tields, a few 
sheep and goats, seem to be all that is 
necessary to make the modest Norwegian 
farmer contented aud bappy with his lot, 

A feature in Norwegian farming is the 
very large share women take in duties ep 
pertaining to the cultivation of tbe soil. 
It is quite a common thing for women to 
bear the brunt of field work, as the men 
are often absent froin home, traveling to 
distant fairs and markets in order to dis- 
pose of their produce, and for the purpose 
of buying and selling cattle. 

The Norwegian mode of travelling is 
soIpewhat of the primitive order. Kail- 
Ways are scarce— indeed, very scarce—the 
only one we came across during tbe whole 
of our travels is that one which covers 4 
distance of sixty-eight miles, extending 
from Bergen to Vossevangen and passes 
through no fewer than fifty rock-hewn 
tunnels, Failing the advantages derived 
from the presence of the iron horse, there 
18 1n vogue a system of posting which en- 
ables persons to drive from one station to 
another, at fixed absolute rates, in ve- 
hicles constracted to hold one, two, three 
or four persons. Those most in use are 
the Carriole, a vehicle devigned to bold 
one; and the Stolkjaerre, with seats for 
two. In each case the attendant, or Sk yda- 
Kul as he is called, finds a piace at the 
rear, althougb usually itis on'y a stand 
Dg position, The Carrivie is a comfort 
able sort of machine, and quite a novelty 


in char‘oteering. Not so the Stolk jaerra, 
{Or itis a@ much jess inviting vebicle pos 
FOes-i0g back break 

ery frst rder n 6 

aro dispensed with; thus, if per 


OBds are ri igb as is ofte 
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the path be downhill, you will be sure to 
know all about it, and feel it too, In 
order to eusure the successful working ot 
the posting system —especiaily in country 
districta—any farmer may be called upon 
at a moment’s notice to provice a horse 
for a traveler, and, no matter what hour 
of the day or night it may chance to be, or 
what other circumstances may arise, he is 
compelled to produce it. If, at that par- 
ticular time, be should be busy plougbiog 
in the fields, it makes no difference, he is 
bound to produce the horse, 

Temperance people will noto with pleas 
urable satisfaction that drunkenness in 
quite a rarity in Norway, a circumstance 
due largely, if not absolutely, to the adop 
tion by the Government of the Gothen 
burg system, which places ail profits on 
the sale of intoxicating liquors in the 
hands of the Government, who wisely use 
the money for local improvements. 








MoRAL EpucaTion.—Just as we see the 
house, but not its foundation, and the tree, 
but not its roots, 80 we see a man’s con- 
duct, but not the motives, desires and 
sine which lie beneath. Yet theee are 
what conatitute his true character, and it 
is to these which we should make our ap- 
peal, In the moral education of children, 
even good and wise people overlook this 
truth. They are content with directing 
their actions and inducing them to follow 
approved courses of conduct, without 
striving to inspire their hearta with a love 
and admiration for goodness, Rewards 
and penaltics, the fear of disapproval, or 
the hope of applause, are constantly pre 
sented to them as inducements. Indeed 
the motives are generally selected and 
urged in accordance with their power to 
produce certain lines of action, whereas 
the true value of the action itself depends 
upon the motives what prompted it. This 
kind of training, when persisted in, pro- 
duces men and women who will do noth- 
ing good from the love of it, but only 
from the outward profits they hope to 
gain. If they are honest in business, it is 
only because honesty is the best and 
safest policy; if they are friendly in social 
intercourse it is with the vein of society's 
benefits; if they are liberal in giving it is 
that they win a good name. Good mo- 
tives and good principles for good ends 
make the true man, and wantof them the 


fellow. L. G. W. 
—— —> 
KENEWED USEFULNESS. —Most house 


wives store up vast quantities of old part. 
ly-worn articles, contenting themercl ves, in 
answer toremonstrancs, with the unsassall 
able declaration, “they may como bandy 
some time.” There is more than @ grain 
of wisdom in this homely prudence: worn 
out articles do indeed seem occastonally 


_ blessed with a seeoud period of usefulness. 


What, at first thougnt, could seem more 
valualess that an old fire insurance policy? 
Yet cases are recorded in which 
served aturn quite foreigu 
timate one. 

A party of travelers in the Kast Janded 
at Jaffa on their way to Jerusalem. At 
the landing place stood a military offi-er, 
gorgeous in Eastern with 4# 
magnificent sil ver-mounted scimitar in his 
sash. 

As the first menber of the party pros 
ented his passport, one of bis couipinions 
that 
The officer, however, turned it 


they 
to their legt- 


costume, 


noticed ithad rather an uuusual ap 
pearance 
round and round, upside down 
and over: gazed blankly a@t I's pages, and 
then returned it, with alow 
wave of the which 
satistaction in its correctness 
When the officers were ou! of Bightand 
hearing, the who lad aoticed 
the oddity of the passport asked 
its owner puil6a out an old 


and over 


Milantaa AND 


hand, indicated his 


gentieman 
to sme iL, 
whereupon 
firo-insurancs policy. 

“It looks just the sarue,”’ Said lie, jt 
bas signatures aud seal, aud e616 is @ Coal 
of arms. What more do thes) heathe: 
want? They can’t reud. Why, I never 
think of traveling on anything else!’ 

Another traveler found a Suyriaacis 
tom-house officer who s emed 
bed humor. The 
gentleman, had very little baggage, and 
the ofMicer was disposed to let Il pass wiil- 
out 6xarmination, until he chanced to see 4 
valuabie Damascus sword protruding frou 
a bundle. This he pulled from tts seab- 


bard, examined covetously, and retained It 


to be ina 


traveler, an Atierican 


in bis hand, The American kuew tha 
sbould never see that eword again if hie 
once abandoned it. He demande its re 
turn, but the «me only s'nutiiedd 

w ea? m tovwar he vate 
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swooping through the air. He triamph- 
antly displayed the paper, pointing to its 
aignatures and great wax seal, at the same 
time gesticulating and shrieking rem: nat 
rances in English and French. 

The official could not understand, but he 
grew momentarily morenervous, Finally 
he took the paper, gave it renewed ox 
auination, and suddenly pretended to re. 
ceive new light, handed back sword and 
policy, and salaamed the American from 
his presence, 

7 —— 

Witintna —There is @ Class of persons 
in this world, by no means small, whose 
prominent peculiarity is whining. They 
whine because they are poor, or, if rich, 
because they have no health to enjoy their 
riches; they whine because it is too sunny; 
they whine because they have “no luck,’’ 
and others are still thriving;they whine be 
cause 4 me friends have died and they are 
atill living; they whine because they have 
aches and pains, and they have aches and 
pains because they whine; and they whine 
no one can tell why. Now we would Iike 
to say a word to these whining persons 
First, stop whining —itis of no use com 
plaining, fretting, fault tinding, and whin 
ing. Why, you are the most deluded set 
of creatures that ever lived! Do you not 
know that itis a well settied principle of 
physiology and common sense that thee 
habits are more exbauasting to nervous 
vitality than almost any other violation of 
physiological law? And do you not know 
that life is pretty much as you make it? 
You can make it bright and sunshiny, or 
you can make it dark and shadowy, ‘This 
life is weant only to discipline us—to fit us 
tora higher and purer stateof being. Then 
stop whining and fretting, and go on your 
way rejoicing 

—- Se 

Sik BENJAMIN RicHaRDSon, M, D, of 
England, thinks that the normal period of 
huroan life is about 110 years, and that 
seven out of ten average people could live 
that long if they lived in the right way. 
They sbould cultivate a spirit of serene 
cheerfulness under all circumstances, and 
should learn to like physics! exercise in «a 


scientin way. Noman, he says, need te 
particularly abstemious in regard to any 


Every Subscriber to “ The Saturday Evening Post” 
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article of food, for the secret of long lite 
does not lie there. A happy disposition, 
plenty of sleep, a ten porate gratification of 
ail the natural appetites, and the right kind 
Of pheseabexerciae will insure longevity 


to most nap 
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$100.00 
Given Away 
Every Month 


to the person submitting the 


moot meritorious invention 
dunine the preeeding month 
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may obtain, free of cost, a book which should 
be in the Possessior of Every Lady. 











Ladies’ Work 


COT «ss 


Pleasure and Profit 


ih ON, i} | * 
“y {  / The publication of this book was sug- 
‘ dy, 1 \ Ws oRK gesied by the remarkable display of Wo.- 
hae , ) mans work atthe World's Fair. 
u WS) EQN) i for lis pages from cover lo COV6r are A Series 
Ir. imi) f y . of lessons calculated to fit any woman to 
i ‘73 Jeasu re do needioworsa of painting, olther for the 
eh NN Ap) j f Np purpowe of decorating her own bome or for 
me fT Vi 7H \ rit the sake of prove. 
44, are |p Ro! ! Satie 
iF H oT hi “Eadios’ Werk” covers the entire range 
as ‘ U/En) ol decorative noedleowork, ite Instructions 
ear ‘ a (Hf 
ut ‘ and suggestions boing accoui panied by 0 
oo 4 4 jhiustralons, 
a 4 
"e_] —_— —_— It aleo contains « beautiful photograph 
aie e ot Mra. Potter Palmer, 
={ A-— 
ANY SINGLE CHAPIER WORTH THE PRICK OF TIEE BOOK, 
Stitehes for all kinds of embroidery, Ancient and Mogern 
iat or art embroidery thoroughly explained 
Keclesiasticnl, Laid, Kalsed, Persian, Berlin, Roman, Joweled, Queen Anne, 
Bullion, French Applique Kaibreidery, Household Sutebhos, 


LESSONS ON RADSED EMBROLDERY SEVER BEEOKE PRINTED, 


Jilcatrated Kaised Double and 


Coxcomhb, 


Poppies Cnerrios, (rapes, Strawhorries 


Single Bibhon 


Samac, Golden Kod, Calla Lily 


iow, Haised Cotton Plant, 


, Japan Lily, Tiger Lily, Thistle, Pansy, 


lnetruction for mounting anced 4inyv raisedd nove mnbroidery, 
No secrets of embroidery or painting left unexplained 
In pages of! La ilies’ Work’ the doors ot kKnowledyve have boen thrown wide open 
This is the best and latest book on Dainty Work that is the delight of every 
lady Waoexpect to bave orders tor tne anda of copies, 
y ‘ , ‘ , ‘ ry’ a i) 
HOW THIS BOOK CAN BE OBTAINED. 
Pirst become a #ubseriber to Tith Pos f you are not already one), then 
ask a friend or neighbour »>tak@ @ Si ner Ki ription ‘ {us the nane and 
address of the st ub rw rT rand tue Ny a sent you, # 
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Humorous. 


GKROGKAPHICAL QUERIES 
low moch te Leavenworth’ 
stow fast does Chicago’ 
W bo ta 1t Counet! Bluffat 
And who latd Buffalo 7 


Ob, whom does Syracuse? 
What ead wight base Mactne’? 

Why throw that Little Kock? 
Who painted Bowling Green’ 





The female chiropodist is the divinity 
that shaper our ends 

In the bicycle business the greater the 
nomber of sales the greater the falltng off, 

A.: “He is a relation of yours by mar- 
riage, | believet’ Bo “Yos, he married my 
airi” 

Hlazier: “Hlow did that bank clerk 
friend of yours come to be crookedt" Lazrey 
“He used to ride a bleycle,” 

When is a map like a telescope?- 
When somebody draws hin out, sees through 
him, and Mnally shute hin up. 

‘Mins Caustique sent Dumley 
“What 


Hoax : 
a singular letter yesterday.” Jows 
wae it?’ Houx “Just sloply Bh” 

Nell: ‘‘How did Mr, Sillicus catch 
such acold?’ Belle: “Hesatd he wae sitting 
out on the balcony wrapped tn thought 


A modern novelist tells us that his 


hero's proud spirit was in the dust. Ile should 
not kick at that, If it was the right kind 


Hoax: ‘There are worse things in 
the world than sore amateur actors.’ Joux 
“Whatare they? Iioma: “Other amateur ac 
tors’ 

Vaper is worth threepence a pound in 
Vera until it ts made into money, then it 
deprectates, adds «a wicked Qnancter, about 
fifty percent 

‘Louise, don’t let the men come too 
near you when you are courting,” “Ob, no, 
mamma, when Charley is here we have a 
chair between us all the time,” 


Blinks: “What a magnificent library 
you have!’ Winks: “Yes When T think of 
the pile of money Dive sunk tn those books tt 
makes me feel quite intelloctual.” 

First student: “‘Ilow did it happen 
that you fatled again?” student 
“Why, that wretched examiner usked me the 
samme questions that 1 could not answer last 


Second 


year” 


Miss Blanc, coutemplatively: ‘That's 
a nicelooking wateh. Did you have to buy a 
sulteof clothes to get that’ Jolin Ware, %e 
flestivealy: “No; on the contrary, 1 Lad to well | 
one." 


Hloax: “I was trying to think of a 
inan's name today and couldn't. Then all of 
a sudden a shower came up. Jowa: "Well, 
what had that toda with it? litoma “Rvery 
thing. His namie wae Maclutesh.' 


Justice, severely: “Hhow could you, 
sir, be so menn as to swindle poople that put 
confidence in yout’ Prisoner: “Well, judge, 
your honor, Pil make ft worth something to 
yer tf yer ll tell ine how to work them as 
don't.” 


‘Don't you tind it—ouch— pretty hard | 
pulling to take a living at thin lbusfinesst"’ 
asked the disagroenble man. “Yes, air,’ sata 
the dentist, applying the forceps again, “1 
live princtpally hold still!—from hand to 
mouth’ 

‘You oppose every movement of wo- 
‘anid the fatr lobbyist, “and 
you speak sneeriogly of the ‘new wotdan 


tinn tr polities 


Are you « tilsayy niet? 

“'M ne, replied the representative from 
bxwypt, scratching his) chin 
ltiat.” 


“Dim nw biimetal 


“Do you lke to look at the hogs ?”’ 


anid Parmer Kichlund to his little nieoe from 
town 
“Yes, tnadeed, une! replied the thitelligent 


child het Dean ttiake out yet which poly tt 


fm Chat pives the lomeless bacon.’ 


Dumly, who has been asked to carve 
and ts teeting with poor success 

“Whew 

Tania ‘Isnt the knife sharp, Mer. Da 
ley? Thad it ground to day 

“The knife ts all right, mmadam. You oupghe 
to have liad the fowl! wround!’ 


Au old admiral, well known for his 
power of @xagperation, was describing «a 
voyage at supper one night 

“While cruising tn the Pacific,” be said, "twe 
Passed an island which was positively red 
with lobsters 


“But, satd one of the guests, smiling tn 
eredulously, “lobsters are not red until 
Dertledt 

“OF course not, replied the undaunted ad 
miral, “but this was «a voleante tsland with 


Trot brags sprite 


A certain musical composer of much 


talent and popularity Stuithkines-—has ‘ 
Happy apprectation of bis own work, as his 
friends all know “« ighly does Le estimate 
his cvrEh prem itt * Chiat sorre { i nis 
were “tartiod ‘ \ w he e said 
Kravely 

1» ¢ t t » § 
t rs ait ‘i 
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Tuwik Styieus.—A traveller in Switzer- 
land whoiatond of mountaineering writes: 
— We arrived at the village of Loeche-les- 
Bains, and were eagerly welcomed by the 
villagers, It was there that one of the 
xuides described to me the benavior of 
different nationalities when they get to the 
top of a peak, A German, said be, as soon 
as he arrives at the top, wants to know the 
exact height of the mountain he is on and 
of every peak round bim. A Frenchwau 
goes into raptures over the wildness of 
the scenery and the beauties of nature, and 
sometinies accom panies bis remarks by an 
attempt to embrace hia guide, The Eng- 
lishman, when he has ‘done’ bis peak, 
plunges his ico axe into the snow, looks 
round him, and then saye—‘'l say, open 
the sacks and let’s have some grub.”’ 


— 


Kayrrian Onions —In view of the fact 
that Egypt waa once the centre of civiliza 
tion and learning, whence science radiated 
every corner of the globe, vestiges of 
Egyptian lore being found even in this 
hemisphere, it is somewhat painful to 
think that the only item which the Land 
of the Pharaohs now contributes to the 
world is onions, which are being shipped 
in huge quantities to the United States, 
And to make matters worse, we are in- 
formed that the popular ‘‘beeli,’’ as the 
Kgyptian onion is called, owes its fine 
flavor, as weil as ite size, to the fact that 
the tields in which it is grown are fertilized 
with the powdered mumunies of the sages 
who flourished on the banks of the Nile 
three and four thousand years ago, 

cmentnatincdp-aliiiibteesas 

Live bas no pleasure higher or nobler 
than that of friendship. 


MMM 


M4 You will ride 
a Bicycle 


Of course you will ride. All the 
world will—fashion, pleasure, 
business men, 
women, children 
It takes a while 
sometimes forthe 
world to recog 
nize its privileyes, 
but when it does 
it adapts itself 
promptly. There- 
fore, you whoare 
in the world will 
ride a bicycle—a 


COLUMBIA 


























\ bicycle if you desire the best the 

¥ world produces; a Hartford, the 
next best, if anvthiny short of a 
Columlna will content you. 

¥ Columbias, $100. Harttords, 


S80 S60; for boys and grirls, $50. 


POPE MFG, CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Hoston, New Vork Chicago 
San Francisco, Providence, tuffale 


em eX KCK GK CK SK cK ek ok 





—— 
A ata “ compre n ‘ ) ttifal it any 
avery tree or by mail fortwo 2-cent stamps The 
hook telle ef all the new Columbias and Hartfords 








HART CYCLE CO., 
Agents forthe Columbtaand Hartford Bicycles 
sin Areh St, Philadelphia. 
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Sick 

Or Bilious 
Headache 

Cured by Taking 


AYER'S 
Cathartic Pills 


Awarded 
Medal and Diploma 
At World’s Fair. 


Ask your Druggist fur Ayer's Sarsaparilia. 


DOLLARD & 


TOUPESE 


’ i223 
CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadelphia, 


Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GOSSAME! 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU 
PERS, ami Manufacturers of Every Description o! 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 

TUUPERBS AND BCALPB, FOR WIGH, INCHES. 
INCHES, 0. 1, be round of the 
No.1, The round of the head 
head No. 





UV.. 


a“ 





2. From forehead over 
the head to neck, No, 2. 
0.3% From ear Ww ear 


over the top. 
} far as uired. 0.4. From ear to ear 
| No. 4. Over the crown round the forehead, 
of the head. 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupess, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Friseties, Kraids, Curis, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union, 


| Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 


tention. 


| Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 


house does not look 


Hair. 

This preparation has been wanufactured and sold a 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadliy increasing. 

Also DOLLARKD’'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hatr is paturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs, Kdmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Uo,, \o send her a buttie of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried iu vain to 
obtain anything equal w it as a dressing for the hair 
in England. 

MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 

Uak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England, 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dollard’'s Herbanium Extract, of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by it 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
To MR8, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnutst., Phila. 
| have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 do nog 
know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 

and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 

LEONARD MY FERS, 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5ti District. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retai!, and 
sppiied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CoO., 
12233 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


iene bat Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
ploy . 


Nov., 2, °88. 





| Reading Railroad. 


On and after March 30th, 1896. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 


Buffalo Day Ex P 
| Parlor and’ Dining Cas, daily 9.00am | i™ 
| Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, & pm aX 

Sleeping Cars, ' 9.46pm |/pp> 
Williamsport Express, week ys, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00 

p . I ally {Stooges} 11.2 m. - 
Lock Haven, Clearfie Bots Express 

dally, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. leeper) 

FOR NEW YORK. 

4.10, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 9.50, 11.3% a 

zs? p m from Mth and Uhestnat streets—Dintms 
50, 5.15, (6.12 from Mth and Chestnut 


sac” (apming ear), Pm. 12.10 night. pbundays—4. 10, 


bh ng eas (ital ee 12.10 t. 
Chestnu 
leave New York, “foot of Li 4.30, 8.00, 
9.00, 10.00, 11.30 am, 1,30, 3,30, 4.00 (two train), 
5.00, 6.00, 7.39, 8.45 p m, 12.16 t Su 4.30, 
"Parlor cars on all day express trains gad slespiug Sess 
’arior cars 
i aa ae ENE por 
0 4 
| IN LEHIG D WYOMING VALLEYS. ne 


FOR SCMHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 

For Phentixville and Pottatown—E . 
sm, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 11.30 p m. heoom, 2 ON 
11,08 am, 1.40, 4,42, 5.22, 7.90pm. Su = 
$.b0, 9.06am, 11.30pm. Accom., 7.30, 11.42 a8 m. 


Mig expren, 

For ing — £xp 8.35, 10.00 a m, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 
yee Accum. += I Ar S 4.32, 6.22. 
Dp m. um —EX s ¥ a 11.30 
pm. Accom., 1h am, hae $=. = 

For Lebanon and Harrisburg— Express, 8.3%, 10. ao 
m, 4.00, 602 pm. Accom., 4.0 am, 7.0 p m. 
Sunday— Express, 4.00, a m. 

For Vottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.0, 
11.30 pm. Accom., 4.20, 7.4 am, 14pm, BSun- 
— cxpress, 4.00, 9.06 @ m, 11.30p m. Accom., 
5.” 





> ™m, 

For shamokin and Williamsport— Express, 8.35, 10,00 
am, 4,00 11.30 p m. Sunday—KExpress. 9.06 a m, 
11.30 pm. Additional for Shamokin - Express, week - 
days, 6.02 pm. Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00 aim. 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 

Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 

W eek-days— Express, 9.00 a m, 2.00, (Saturdays only 
{00 pm, ) 4.00, 5.00, pm. Accommodation, 8,00 a m, 
545 pm. Sundays -Express, 9.00, 10.00a m= ar- 
commodation, 4.00am, 430 pm. Returning, leave 
Atlantic City (de ot) week-days, express, 7.35, 9,00 
am, 4.00, 5.30pm. Accommodation, 8.15 am, 4.22 
pin, Sundays, express, 4.00, 5.15, 8.00 pm. Ac- 
commodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pm, 

Parior Cars on all express trains, \ 

FOR CAPEK MAY AND SKA ISLE CITY cts 
South Jersey Railroad, Fxpress, 8.30 am, 4.15 pm. 
Sundays, 9.15 aim, from Chestnut street, and 9.00 a m 
from South street, 

Krigantine, week-days, 8.00 am. 5.00 p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.30 aim, 4,15 p m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Browl and Chestnut, 433 Chestnat street, 2 &. 
Tenth street, 6008. Third street, 4962 Market street and 
at stations, 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences, 

l. A. SWEIGARD, ©. G. HANCOCK, 
General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
S€PIANO & OR $ ORGANS: 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down } 
on the Swanee River,’’ either ‘tn the head/*’ 
as it ix called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play 1t WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KHOWLERGE OF 
MUSIC, ISBEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the planoor organ, with the asaist- 
ance of this §§IBE. 

it must be understood that the Guide wil 
not make an accomplished musician without 
study. It will do nothing of the kind. What 
it can do, do well and WITHOUT FAIL is to enable 
anyone understanding the nature of a tune or air 
in music to play such tunes or airs, without ever 
having opened a music book. 

By‘giving the student the power to play 
ISMEBIATELY ‘welve tunes of different character 

this pumber of pleces being sent with each 
Guide—the ear grows accust di to the da, 
and the fingers used to the position and touch of 
the keys. So, after a very little practice with 
the Guide, it will be easy to pick out, almost 
with the skilland rapidity of the trained player, 
any air or tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide will be sent to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. Postage 
stamps, 2's, taken. For Ten Cents extra a 
music book containing the words and music for 
100 popular songs, will be sent with The Guide. 
Address - 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, P« 




















aa Wives 


Y grow Fair inthe light of 
their works,es 


they use SY 








pecially if 
wh FH ioe 








B® ltis asolid cake ofscouring 
= ~59 SOap used forall cleaning: 
verre Purposes. All Srocers keepik 
LOVE’S LABOR’S LOS 


by many a woman who strives to please her 


household and works herself to death in the 


) a ~ , ’ - 
blame her again. Ine reme 


. lore 28 | Css sid 4 ae44 


as bright as a pin, she gets th> 


blame—if things are upturned 


dy 1s within her reach. If she 


Juse-Cleaning disorder will be 








